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CONSOMME differs in important essentials 
from any preparation that is being offered to | 
the public. Meat extracts merely supply a basis 
for making soups and gravies. Maggi’s Con- 

sommé is itself a perfectly made clear soup: 
of the best quality, instantly prepared by the 
simple addition of boiling water, and requiring 
no other addition or seasoning whatever. In 
Continental families Maggi is a “household 
word,” because it represents results equal to the 
best achievements of the skilled cook. The 
Consommé is put up in gelatine tubes, which 
protect it from the air and ensure its keeping 

in any climate. This portability 
and keeping property, combined 
with the ease and quickness of 
preparation, make it invaluable for 
travellers. In the sick-room it is 
not only more palatable and more 
quickly prepared than beef-tea, but 
its food value is of high order. The 
Lancet testifies to its ‘ real nutrient 
as well as stimulating properties.” 
It is put up in boxes containing ten 
tubes or capsules, each of which will 
make 2-pint of strong soup, at the price of 
1s. 8d. per box (post free 1s. 9d.). It can be 
obtained of all grocers, Italian warehousemen 
and chemists in town and country, or of the 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 


COSENZA & CO., 95, Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 


Of any make fitted on previous to purchase at 
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, 92, New Bond St. 
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- Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the im t word, and should be observed on 
the herwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. ‘ Re 

“Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
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.INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
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‘Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Off 
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THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YFEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
42, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 


THE SPA HYDRO, |™>necmemiewes 
Telephone No. 2,495. 


', {LKLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
’ Telegraphic Address, “ Eaterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALELBY & SONS, Proramrons. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 

House. lectrio Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacERess. 
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RPA HIS. 


Boarding House, Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
8 to 8 francs. 


‘*A HOME FROM HOME.” 
Vide the Rev. Cuas. GARRETT. 


f Excellent Cuisine, Cheerful Society, Recreation and 
Rooms. Complete Baths. Special attention to 

Invalids and Ladies ting alone. Strictly Temperance. 

Terms moderate.: Apply for Prospectus to Miss Dixon, 

Lady r. 2065, Rue 8&t. Honore. 


Manage: 
F strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and 
; healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, 
and “has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman's country - 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 
CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Apply to C. F. CARPENTER, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, Near TEIGNMOUTH. 


Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply (enclosing 24d. stamps) Lady Secretary, 


home." Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. To the west 
lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station—2j miles. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


A WOMAN MINE MANAGER. 


Mrs. M, A. ALLEN, of Idaho Springs, Col., is a 
successful miner. Her husband was for many 
yours a practical miner, and at the time of his 
lath he had found some rich ore in the Genera] 
Thomas mine, which he owned. At no time, 
however, had the pay streak been found per. 
y, and the cost of developing the pro. 
perty consumed about all the proceeds. For 
years Mrs. Allen has been managing the 
mine, giving it her personal attention, visi 
the mine nearly every day, inspecting the forma. 
tions as they were speed y the workmen, 
attending to the many details of the work with 
all the eneanry and skill of a practical mine 
manuger. She looked after the sales and ship. 
mente Teaser pechiates dh Gable for the 
ing necessary purc s of supplies for the 
mine, Besides lookin after her home duties and 
: famil roceeds Mrs, 


interesting y. From the p 
Allen has saved enough money to build a new 


shaft-house, equipment of machinery, 
including a stamp mill, while she has 
continued the steady development of the mine 


through the shaft, and severel drifts and levels, 
Rich veins were found recently, and a fortune 


is apparently in sight. 
> * * 


DOCTORS’ BEARDS. 


Tan habit of wearing beards, in vogue amongst 
some Haat ep opee and surgeons, is one which is 
open to much criticism, and it is obvious that 
it is fraught with a considerable amount of 
danger to their patients. If, however, they 
feel constrained lo cling to these undesirable 
appendages, the least they can do is to attend 
to their efficient sterilisation, before Bester 
an operation, or dressing a wound. In 
oe it would simplify matters eons 
all medical men were clean-shaven. @ 
learn that in America physicians who have 
beards protect them with gauze guards, and do 
not allow them to come near to a wound. It is 
to be hoped that these guards are not made of 
sal alembroth gauze, or a nervous patient might 
on entering the operating theatre encounter an 
apparition not calculated to inspire her with 
confidence in the surgeon in attendance, 
unpleasantly suggestive of a certain bogey of 


her childhood—to wit, Mr. Bluebeard. 
Nursing Record. 
* * * 


A scHooxsoy habit of placing upon a question 
some literal meaning other than intended by 
the examiner often leads to answers as curious 
as unexpected. Thus a teacher asked & lad 
what were the chief ends of man, and he 
replied: ‘‘ His head and feet.” Another youth, 
questioned as to where Jacob was going when 
he was ten years old, replied that he ‘‘ was going 


on for eleven.” 
* * 


Here is the testimony of Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, U.S. Commissioner of Labour, who can 
hasty be called a fanatic on the temperance 
question :—‘* I have looked into a thousand 
homes of the working poopie of Europe; I do 
not know how many in this country. I have 
tried to find the best and the worst. And while, 
as I say, I am aware that the worst exists, and 
as bad as under any system or as bad as in any 
age, I have never had to look beyond the 
inmates to find the cause; and in every case, 80 
far as my own observation goes, drunkenness 
was at the bottom of the misery, and not the 
industrial system or the industrial conditions 
surrounding the men end their families.” 

* 


Ir agreat change is to be made in human 
affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to it; 
the general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. They who persist in opposing will not be 
resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate. 

Edmund Burke. 


Room TO LET for Committee Meetings, 
Private Lessons, &c. Apply to Secretary, Women’s 
Local Government Society, 17 Tothill-street, 8.W. 
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NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN WORKERS. 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
Tas Association held its Annual Conference at 
(roydon, in the George Street Hall, from 
October 26th to 29th. At the opening meeting 
an address of welcome was given by the 
President of the local Committee, Mrs. Temple, 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
‘gountry seat is near Croydon. This was 
followed by a brief inaugural address by the 
.President of the Union, Mrs. Creighton; after 
‘which the first paper was read on 


THE EARLY CARE AND TRAINING 

' OF CHILDREN UNDER THE 
POOR LAW. 

By Mrs. Francis RYE. 

- This lady is the Hon. Sec. of the “ State 

‘Children’s Association.” We give extracts from 

‘her well-informed and interesting paper. 


‘‘Here, in England, are between two and 
three hundred thousand children, many of them 
‘without homes, fathers or mothers ; many with 
one parent, but a parent who cannot support 
them; and many in a worse ition still, with 

ts who disown them and leave them to shift 

themselves; and all dependent on the rates. 

‘ erie sole responsible parent, then, is the 

__ “How shall the State bring up her numerous 

er In undertaking the charge what aims 
has she in view for their benefit ? 

‘‘ The State as parent would wish that their 
development should be natural; that their 
‘education should be much like that gained in 
‘family life, where every day children have 
‘small sacrifices to make for the sake of the 
‘comfort of some other member of the family, 
denials which become gifts, and which enrich 
and steady the temperament and form the 
character. In a family, children learn some- 
thing by the movings, the turnings-out, the 
cleanings, the washing days; and more deeply 
by the sicknesses, the accidents, the tdeaths, 
births, separations, and losses or gains of 
income—in a word, the changes of all sorts. 
‘These are the things that shape the personality 
and give it its direction in life. These make 
the individual ready and adaptive, create or 
quicken the sympathies, and give backbone to 
conduct. 

“The State, then, should strive to give to 
her children, as largely as possible, these 
conditions of home-life; and to give them 
because she wishes to make her children, from 
the basis of being good members of the family, 
to grow to be good and unselfish citizens and 
true and loyal patriots, ready to serve the 
State, their mother, from feelings of devotion 
and gratitude. 

“* Would she not begin by distributing them 
over the length and breadth of England, to 
make every English man and woman feel that 
they were the nation’s children ? 

“She certainly would not put them out of 
sight and hearing in huge buildings. This way 
of treatment is the least troublesome. It is 
easier to deal with one’s fellow-creatures in 
groups than in units. Units give a lot of 
trouble ; groups are more manageable. Indi- 
viduals are sentient, and as a consequence have 
rights. It is possible to forget this when 
arranging for groups. 


‘Of course it is far easier to pull down 
entirely and to reconstruct than it is to amend, 
especially when the system to be amended has 
grown ually, taken root slowly, and been 
gen ly accepted and taken for granted for a 
generation. 

“The Poor Laws date back as far as Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the earliest statute enacted 
bearing date 1601—by which statute Overseers 
of the Poor were appointed. In earlier reigns 
very severe enactments dealing with the poor 
were passed, but there was no State system of 
relief. In Henry VIII.’s reign parish officers were 
empowered ‘to take up idle children above 
the age of five years, and appoint them to 
masters of husbandry or other craft or labour 
to be taught; and if any child should refuse 
the service to which he was appointed, or run 
away without reasonable cause being shown for 
it, he might be | seacied whipped with rods, at 
the discretion of the justice of the peace, before 
whom he was brought.’ The old statutes, how- 
ever, are mainly concerned in managing the 
grown-up vagabond. 

‘The modern system of poor relief was not 
established till 1884, when the Poor Law 
Amendment Act was passed. 

‘‘ Till 1844 the children of paupers were 
housed in workhouses and unions, but in that 
year the district schools were established, 
ac and unions combining into school 

istricts, with boards of managers representing 
the various parishes. This is how what are 
called the barrack schools came into existence. 
Though they were a vast improvement on the 
former workhouse conditions, yet they met with 
some opposition from advanced educationalists 
of the time, Sydney Smith Saree of them 
when they were first suggested with strong 
disapproval, and alluding to them as ‘ immense 
pedagogueries,’ where ‘ everything may be taught 
yet nothing learned,’ adding ‘that systems 
planned with care and executed with attention 
may evaporate into unmeaning forms, where the 
imagination is not roused or the sensibility 
impressed.’ ; 

‘‘ Most people who have had much to do with 
children brought up in the large schools know 
that this prophecy, uttered twenty-four years 
before the district schools were built, has proved 
pretty literally true. 

‘‘ Besides the placing of children in district 
schools there are five other ways of dealing 
with them employed by various boards of 

ardians :— 

‘©(1) Boarding out, by which the children are 
placed in the homes of cottagers, who undertake 
the responsible position of foster-parents to the 
child, subject to inspection. 

“ This ese has the advantage of giving the 

child a home-life in a family. With very 
complete inspection and supervision this should 
be a successful way of dealing with the children, 
but only a limited number can be placed out in 
these homes. 
*©(2) Cottage Homes, or Village Communities, 
where the children live in cottages, about fifteen | ¢ontinue to be under such control in order to 
or twenty in each with a matron or master in| protect themselves from the molestation of 
control ; but the cottages are grouped together. | vicious relatives, they may obtain the further 
(3) The Sheffield Isolated Homes. control until they reach the age of twenty-one. 
(4) Training Ships for Boys. But if at any time during the period of the 
‘¢ (5) Emigration. 


. Guardians’ control the parents are able to prove 

But these five methods deal with only a small | that they have recom fit and proper parsons 

portion of the children that have to be main-|¢ > resume their responsible position towards 

tained and educated by the State. their children, they may apply to a magis- 

‘Those who have helped to make the school | trate and get back the ‘caeiiacship of their 
system are, of course, inclined to view it in its | children. 


most favourable light, and are not always able to 
see the bat | need of any radical reform. In 
urging forw these reforms, therefore, it is 
almost impossible not to wound the susceptibi- _ 
lities of workers inside the system, who naturally 
think they know more about it than any one else. 

‘* Still it must be generally conceded that 
under the b eiaape system full scope is not given 
to the faculties of the children, and that better 
results might be obtained under different condi- 
tions. 

‘‘ With the view of obtaining individual treat- 
ment for children under the guardianship of the 
State, in January of this year the State Chil- 
dren’s Association was founded, with the Right 
Honourable Viscount Peel as chairman, and 
having a large and influential Committee and 
Council of Reference. 

“The objects of the State Children’s Asso- 
ciation are three :— 

‘6(1) To obtain the dissolution of large aggre- 
gated schools, so that children may be brought 
up when possible in families, or in small groups 
where they will be in daily touch with the 
various interests and activities of social life. 

‘¢ (2) To dissociate the children from all con- 
nection with the workhouse and the officials 
who have to deal with a pauper class. 

‘¢ (8) To obtain for the State further powers 
of control over neglected children. 

‘There are many points on which Guardians 
are in full accord with us, and I believe there 
would be many more if our views and aims were 
more fully known and realized. 

‘‘ As long as the children are brought up as 
they now are, under the present system, they 
cannot help feeling themselves marked and as 
‘a class apart.’ If they were dissociated from 
all connection with the workhouse their 
chances of developing habits of independence and 
self-reliance would certainly be vastly improved. 

‘Our Association would like tusee the Poor Law 
children better educated ; it would like to have 
them in the Board Schools of England, learning 
their lessons under the same conditions as 
other children of the poor. It would like also 
to see a great change in the methods of training 
the boys and girls for trades. It asks for 
special training schools, that the children thus 
bereft of natural parents may at all events be 
fully equipped industrially, and may be able to 
rely on their own efforts to become self- 
supporting. 

‘““In accordance with our Object No. 8, which 
seeks to obtain for the State further ais of 
control over neglected children, on July 80th 
Mr. Ernest Flower, in the House of Commons, 
introduced a Bill (drafted under the auspices of 
the State Children’s Association) as an amend- 
ment of the Poor Law Act of 1889. 

‘By this Bill it is sought to give the 
Guardians control over orphans and children 
of persons unfit to have control over them, and 
that the period of such control should last until 
the child is eighteen years of age; and if after 
that age he or she should voluntarily ask to 
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“* So that the Bill will do nothing to weaken 
the natural tie — and child, but 
will give parents an mal stimulus to help 
them in ret ng corey if they possess any 
affection at all for their children, while at the 
the provisions of the Bill the 


preserved from that inter- 
Guardians have cause to 


q 
E 
& 
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*Qne of the objections to our desire for 
individual treatment is that if too much is done 
for Poor Law children we sin against the 
children of the deserving poor. 

‘Too much cannot done for them if the 
aim in d eS ee 
children —— an -supporting. 
The State has i duties as & parent 4 must 
fulfil them to the uttermost, without regarding 
what is being done by other ts dther 
children, except to mark where their rearing 
and training are successful. 

‘A right form of discipline teaches self- 
control. The discipline that proceeds from 
officialism is often stupid and cruel, and teaches 
not self-control, but abject dependence on the 
‘wills of others. 

‘‘Children understand individual punish- 
ments, not society ones. They learn best from 
personal contact with grown-ups whom they 
an love and cling to. They are mostly 
deficient in expression; they are ignorant of 
any wrongness in their environment. All this 
has to be discovered for them, and their 
various natures drawn out in many different 
= according to the needs of the individual 

d and its potential abilities. 

‘*To understand how false to the proper 
development of child-nature the life in many 
district schools is, one must know by 
experience what is the true and right way of 

ing up children. 

‘‘Few women who are not themselves 

ts or teachers, and fewer men, have 
studied this subject. They take the sur- 
roundings of a child for granted, and look for 
certain results. They often give less con- 
sideration to the necessary means for calling 
out what is best in a boy’s or a girl’s nature 
than they would give to the proper conditions 
necessary for a plant to thrive and grow 
-nealthy in. 

‘“‘ Nor is it surprising that this is the case. 
It is always the few who have insight, who 
are able to see things as they really are, and 
to grasp situations, because the capacity to do 
this | with larger sympathies and deeper 
knowledge than it is gx most persons to 
possess. But it is just this possession of wide 
sympathy, knowledge and ee which makes 

e practical and effective difference between 
persons, and ‘the future will be with those 
who have most of these attributes.’ ”’ 


Tue Hon. Mrs. A. T. LytTTELTon 
read a paper on the same subject, pointing out 
how difficult it is to find suitable foster mothers 
for so large a number of children. She 
observed :— 

‘s When it can be well carried out, undoubtedly 
the best method of bringing up the children, 
especially the girls, is boaxdtin g out. It is 
obvious, of course, that this can apply to only a 
certain number of children, as ‘ ins and outs’ 
cannot be boarded out; nor is it desirable to 
board out older girls, as they are often made 
into drudges. 
out ‘offers to the children the best means of 
enjoying the benefits of family life, of which 
they have been deprived, of receiving the train- 
ing best suited to fit them for their places in the 


ents will not suffer so. 


It has been said that boarding | P 


the difficulties and —e which may beset 
them.’ Now, with all this 7 entirely agree, pro- 
vided the family life we provide for the children 
be really of a sort calculated to train them for 
their place in the world, and to teach them to 
overcome difficulties and temptations. But we 
must remember that it is ble to make 
mistakes in boarding out dren, and that 
when mistakes are made they are most serious. 
One has only to read the reports published by 
Miss Mason, the inspector for the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to understand what may happen. 
““¢Tt is so difficult to believe,’ says Miss 
Mason,* ‘that a child one may see constantly, 
even daily, with a clean, tidy outside, and a 
rosy, waniling face, and boarded out with a well- 
known and trusted neighbour, may, under its 
nice frock or suit, hide a skin encrusted with 
dirt of months or even years’ standing, or be 
beaten black and blue.’ Yet Miss Mason tells 
us that she has found such cases over and over 
. Iwas for many years President of the 
ambridge Boarding Out Committee, and I can 
ak from personal knowledge of the difficulty 
of finding good homes. Certain conditions are 
needful, not to say essential. The foster 
ts should be in such a position that they 


lo not depend on the children’s payments for a 
living. ere should not be more than five 
chil in the house, including the boarded-out 


children. There must be sufficient bedroom 
accommodation. Houses where lodgers are 
received are undesirable; and further, it is not 
usually a good plan to place girls where there 
ae babies, as they are apt to be used as 
drudges and nurses rather than treated as 
children of the home. Nor is it wise to place 
boys with widows or single women. When all 
these conditions are fulfilled, it is necessary 
further to consider whether the foster-parents 
will be both kind and firm; whether the 
children will be treated with love and with 
discipline. For their welfare in after life one is 
as important as the other. And after we have 
found homes which fulfil all these conditions, a 
careful, thorough and constant supervision is 
req , if those who are responsible for the 
children’s welfare can rest assured that these 
children are in their foster homes in reality 
$ enjoying the benefits of family life.’ 

‘Now, possibly I may be told that in the 
children’s real homes these conditions are often 
lacking: that there are often more than five 
children in a home, that older girls have to 
nurse babies, that lodgers are constantly taken, 
that bedroom accommodation is insufficient, 
and that widows often: have to bring up boys. 
Unfortunately this is true. If we could alter 
much of it we certainly should do so; but, as 
things are, the homes from which these Poor 
Law children come, and in which countless 
other children not under the Poor Law are at 
this moment living, undoubtedly do not fulfil 
our conditions. But in the first place we must 
remember that boarding out is not the only 
possible means of bringing up the children, and 
that we are therefore bound to compare the 
advantages and drawbacks of one system 
with ose of others, and to consider 
whether a good district school is not pre- 
ferable to an inferior home. In my opinion 
there is no doubt whatever on the point. 
No bringing up can be worse than that of a bad 
foster home. And secondly we must not forget 
that it 7s a foster home—that is, an artificial 
home, and not a real home. There is some- 
thing mysteriously sacred about the natural 
relations between human beings; and often in 
ways which we do not understand, and in the 
most unexpected manner, the natural affection 
works for good even when the surroundings are 
almost all evil. But there is nothing sacred 
about a foster mother and a foster home, and 
there never will be; and in a bad foster home 
there is therefore nothing to counterbalance the 
drawbacks. I have said a good deal of the 
danger of boarding out, and I should like there- 
fore once more to repeat that when the proper 
conditions are fulfilled, when the homes are 
roperly chosen and the inspection is thorough, 
it is without doubt the best method of training 
Poor-Law children, especially girls. 


i\* “The Best Methods of a Out.” South Wales 


world in after life, and of learning to overcome } Poor-Law Conference, May, 1 


“The — under which by far the 
number of the children are brought up is 

of large schools. These at I green are of two 
kinds—those commonly called ‘ barrack schools,’ 
in which all the children are gathered together 
in one building ; and the ‘ district schools,’ 
or schools built as cottage homes, in which from 
fifteen to thirty children are placed in small 
fetal enh ie ee eae 
matron. ese cottages are grouped together, 
and the children attend a school of their own, 
The advantages of this system are obvious, 
The difficulty here, however, lies in the pro 
supervision of the foster parents. It is on 
character of the foster parents, and on their 
“nee for grad task, that hae seb aae success of 

e Cottage Home system depends. 

‘‘ Now, @ great deal has been said lately in 
condemnation of barrack schools, and it is hela 
by some that they should at once be swept 
away, because it is said that the evils which 
undoubtedly have existed in them in the past 
are inherent in the system, and cannot be 
removed. These evils fall into two main 


classes—monotony of life, and ill health. I 
know personally the Swinton Schools, in Lan. 
cashire, and I they entirely disprove this 
assertion. I shall be told that they are the 


best schools of the kind in England, and I 
believe it is true. But what can be done 
there can be done elsewhere, and I venture to 
think that the Swinton record shows that 
these barrack schools, although their day 
is over, need not be at once done away 
with. No new ones will be, of course, built, 
nor have any been built for some time. 
At Swinton, out of 700 children there were last 
January 21 sick, of whom 9 only had ophthalmia 
—not 1} per cent. In September 36 children 
were sick, of whom 12 had ringworm, and only 
4 opthalmia—not 1 per cent. These oph 

and ringworm cases are asi ee 
children who have recently been admitted, and 
who bring them from outside. This does not 
look as if ophthalmia need necessarily be, as it 
has been called, ‘the curse of these institu- 
tions.’ With regard to monotony, the same 
may be said. Undoubtedly it has existed to an 
indefensible extent in the past, but there is 
great improvement, and in all sorts of ways 
now the children receive special and individual 
training. They can be broken up, for instance, 
when out of school into groups of from four to 
twenty under the officers, cottages can be built 
for infants, who can be partly looked after and 
cared for by the older girls, and so on.” 


Amongst those who took part in the dis- 
cussion were Miss Clifford, Miss Lidgett, Miss 
Davenport Hill, Mrs. Brown Sinclair, and Dr. 
Jane Walker. 


TEMPERANCE 


was the topic of the afternoon peat at 
which little that was new was elicited, and the 
discussion languished because all present were 
of the same mind. The leading paper was on 


THE MEDICAL ASPECT OF THE 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


By Mrs. CuarE GOSLETT. 

In the course of her remarks she said :— 

“ T am persuaded that nothing better could 
be done than that lecturers should go about the 
country instructing people upon the hygiene » 
of the subject, teaching them of the evils, not 
of drunkenness, the results of which they can 
see around them, but the harm of drinking 
habits, the risks and disadvantages to multi- 
tudes of the daily use of alcohol as we see it 
commonly around us. In our Bands of Hope, 
at mothers’ meetings, at guilds, by the fireside, 
in those talks which the district visitor 
often is able to manage, could we not do 
more to definitely instruct and to disseminate 
those scientific facts which are so convincing 
and powerful ? . 

“ Let me remind you of a few of these points. 
People want to be taught to think more 
accurately of alcohol itself, to understand and 
regard it in its true light as a poison, one 
amongst many poisons which injure man’s body 
and mind and prepare both for disease. Some 
write of it asa sedative or narcotic, others 8 

4a stimulant, but whichever is true—and pro 
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bably both are—all agree that alcohol, that 
gtrange ‘subtle essence’ as the name implies, 
spirits of wine, is a poison just as truly as opium 
or morp arsenic, orm, or many & 
berry root to be found in the country lanes 
and hedges. It may be useful in the doctor's 
hands as a — disease, just as other 
poisons are ; but then it must be prescribed, 
geasured, taken for the time cotacel, and 
abandoned, exactly as we should treat a course 
of arsenic, or a series of sleeping draughts, 
which the doctor may think fit to prescribe. 

Another principle to be upon parents, 
and all who have to do with the young, is that 
for them tally alcoholic are 
' us. Even those who write in favour of 

hol for adults, agree in saying that children 
never need it, that the young are injured, pre- 
for the attacks of disease, by its use. It 
cannot feed or nourish or help in that important 
period of growth and development, but on the 
contrary it is likely to check development and 
stunt growth, because one of its actions is 
distinctly to interfere with the healthy proper 
waste which should go on in order to counter- 
balance repair and nutrition. Food is what is 
wanted; and the ignorance and incapacity of 
housekeepers, the monotony of the diets they 
arrange, the omission of so much that could be 
ere ere cheaply obtain i would feed — 
, ly respo e for a great 
of drinking. us bring about a better under- 
standing regard to the choice, storage and 
preparation of food (one important department 
of hygiene), the importance of change and 
variety, however simple the things =e; the 
ooo o vegetable = well as <n ‘ood, the 
of soups, ge, potatoes, beans, peas, 
wholemeal bread, and all pris of fruits. 

“Then the habits of the young in regard to 
times of taking food are of great consequence. 
Whenever opportunity occurs let us impress on 

le the exceeding value of the habit of 
aking nothing between meals. Alcoholic 
drinks are—as we well know—a thousand times 
, More dangerous and powerful if taken on an 
empty stomach; it is then that their action is 
most irritating, most maby ienic, but also most 
*E mt and great; and hence the danger of 

drinks at odd times. All habits of self- 
control are valuable, but no one more so than 
that of never touching anything between meals. 
It is @ real kindness, and one for which they will 
thank us in after years, to teach boys and girls 


+o control their thirst after exercise, games or 


heat, and to accustom themselves to wait 


patiently as a matter of course for their next 


meal. After all it is only a matter of habit, as 
many of us who have acquired it can testify, 
and after one or two battles with one’s self the 
contest is over. 

“There are prejudices to be fo 
in regard to the value of alcoholic drinks which 
will never depart until people are definitely 
instructed in facts which prove their fallacy. 
One of the commonest of many that will occur 
to your minds is that alcohol is of use when 
we are tired. Let us teach the real error of 
tuch a belief by explaining how fatigue is one 
of nature’s kindly warnings—the cry of the 
body, or of a special part of t the body, for rest ; 
and only rest will get rid of that fatigue and fit 
us for work again. Alcohol will only give us 
imaginary strength by deadening the sense of 
fatigue, just as chloroform deadens the sense 
of pain; and if we use alcohol to supplement 
energies and powers already exhausted we do it 
at our peril, and must pay the penalty in 
suffering and disease. 

_“Other things will help dispel fatigue for a 

time besides alcohol, and with far less risk. 
Coffee, tea, the sipping of very hot water, 
warm beef-tea, warm milk and water, are often 
of great use; but after all the great need is 
rest, and that alone is the true remedy for 
fatigue. 

Awfully suggestive was one paragraph in 
the recently published report of the Inspector of 

treats for Inebriates, where the opinion of 
the committee of the Grove Retreat, near 
Manchester, is quoted—stating their conviction 
that the number of habitual drunkards existing 
in English society is strangely underestimated 
by most writers on the subject. And those of 
us whose work brings us much in contact with 


ught against 


the world can to the immense amount of 


—men and women—who could not possi 
come under this heading, but who are merely 
‘habitual drinkers.’ 


“* In view of this dire need, the self-indulgence, 
the ignorance, the prejudice that still exists, we 
are bound to use every lawful argument, every 
worthy weapon, even though it may seem to be 
a less noble and lofty one than those we have 
been accustomed to use in the past. 


‘* * To see it down in figures on a . 
Plain, silent, clear, as God a the 


The sense of all the graves,—that’s terrible 
For one who is not God, and cannot right 
ge Pk he looks on. May we choose 


But vow away our years, our means, our aims 

Among the ber ere if there’s any help 

In such a social strait.’” 

Other speeches on this topic were delivered 
by Dr. Annie McCall, Miss Orme, Lady E. 
Biddulph, Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, and Mrs. 
H. J. Wilson. 

The evening meeting was devoted to the 
training and work of elementary teachers, on 
which the Woman's Siena is now giving its 
readers original articles that fully cover the 
ground, 


‘A YOUNG LADIES’ MEETING” 
was held in a smaller hall, presided over by 
Mrs. Alfred Booth, and a paper was read on 


‘‘*THE DANGERS OF THE LUXURY 
OF MODERN LIFE.”’ 
By Lapy FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


“The first that has to be done is to 
define the word. Luxury: what isit? With- 
out attempting to dig down to its Latin deri- 
vation, and confining ourselves to its common 
use, we may perhaps define it as ‘indul, 
of our lower tastes at the expense of the 
higher’; and I think this definition will at all 
events give us real practical guidance at the 
outset. It at once gs to our mind the 
impossibility of making universal rules on the 
subject, inasmuch as, owing to the endless 
varieties of human character, and also of human 
circumstances, an indulgence which would sap 
the moral strength of one person would have no 
ill effect whatever upon another. This con- 
sideration must entirely prevent any one of us 
from sitting in Lig ante upon another in the 
matter; but for that very reason it imposes 
upon each one of us, with the more imperative 
force, the duty of sitting in judgment on our- 
selves, and most especi i these dangerous 
days, to realize and to hold fast that principle, 
and to draw from it practical rules of life for 
ourselves. 

‘©¢Dangerous days,’ I said. Not that I 
would e the common pessimist view that 
our days are more dangerous than the days of 
our forefathers. We don’t know, we can’t 
know, if they are or not. It is impossible to 
compare with anything like accuracy the weight 
and urgency of the dangers of one period with 
those of another. To do so, we should need to 
know many hidden things. 

‘‘T am quite willing to allow that in some 
respects lives are less luxurious—that is, among 
the upper classes—than they were in former 
times. There is not the same mass of food and 
multitude of dishes required at dinner-parties. 
It is no longer considered disgraceful to travel 
second or even third-class. Ladies’-maids and 
men-servants are less indispensable; no mag- 
nate is expected to drive about with four horses, 
and some are to be found that don’t keep a car- 
riage at all. On a visit, one is not expected 
nowadays to be provided with light grey kid 
gloves to come down in to breakfast, or to wear 
nothing indoors but silks and satins. All the 
world knocks about London by underground 
railway, and ladies of high degree meet inside 
and outside omnibuses. A contrast indeed to 
the days within my own recollection, when to 
travel second class would have been considered 
almost equivalent to dining in the house- 
keeper's room, and for a lady to go alone ina 


¢ testify hansom cab, let alone an omnibus, was quite 
injury done to themselves by numbers of peo indecoro 
y 


08. 
“Tam afraid ious or even moral prin- 


religi: 
ciple has had little to do with the matter; and 
as long as this is the case the love of luxury 
will not so much decrease as be diverted into 
new channels. 


ever to be on our guard against it. 


And it remains as needful as 


‘“‘ Now, am I wrong in sa; 
dangers of the day is the to 
part of many people, of there being an 

all in luxury of the nature of sin? And 
not this state of mind lead, in spite of the 
change of fashions that I have noticed, to an 
indefinitely exten area of luxury, so that 
many formerly considered as luxuries 
have come by degrees to assert themselves as 

ecessaries ? 


n e8 

“Tt is really not open to a Christian to deny 
that in luxury, as I have defined it, there is 
danger—nay more, there is sin. If we are to 
deny this, it can only be by ee poo 
leaving out a large of the New Testament, 
and giving up attempts to follow the 
example of our Lord and Master. 

‘‘ When once we have acknowledged that in 
luxurious living sin lurks, more than half the 
battle is won. There remains only for each to 
make up his own mind where, for him, innocent 

leasure, recreation, joy, refinement, 
uty cease, and -indulgence at the cost of 
better st ap og It we are perfectly honest 
with ourselves can hardly be an impossible 
task ; the difficulty will be—(who does not know 
it ?)—not in knowing what is right, but in 
brin our lazy, or greedy, or extravagant, or 
cowardly, in short, our sh natures into sub- 
jection to the higher rule of life which at heart 
we know to be God's will concerning us. 

‘© T would venture to give a few instances of 
what I mean. 

‘© Take five o'clock tea. Far be it from me 
to class it among luxuries! The small minority 
of fanatics who still denounce it seem never to 
bear in mind that the lateness of modern 
dinners is a good reason for this most cheerful 
refreshment; not to ie of the advan 
to many—women at events—of a t 
dinner. There are curious differences between 
the male and the female digestion. Men, in 
general, are afflicted with what may be called & 
prophetic appetite, and are sometimes 
therefore, to enjoy & any of tea for fear of @ 
prospective spoiling of their dinner, however 
remote may be dinner-time. A woman 
has no scruples on this score, and can 
calmly face ‘fi risk of an eight o'clock dinner, 
lightened by the memories of five o'clock 
tea. Granted, then, the legitimate claims 
of tea, I would only deprecate its insidious 
advances, in the direction of unlimited and 
lavish varieties of cakes both hot and oot 
potted meat and anchovy sandwiches, &c., an 
would suggest some rule of moderation, 
for h f. Next, have not luncheons a ten- 
dency to become to all intents and purposes 
dinners? and are two dinners a day advisable ? 
And then the early cup of tea and slice of 
bread and butter—doubtless most needful for 
many, but surely quite su ari for most, when 
an English 9 or 9.80 breakfast is im nding. 
Consider the amount of trouble ven to 
servants by this fashion in a houseful of 
guests. 

“T am now verging perilously near to a 
temperance digression; but I must go 80 far ag 
to warn healthy people, who can eat their 
regular meals, against intermediate pick-me-ups, 
especially of an alcoholic sort; and this noé 
on mere anti-drink grounds, but on the wide 
ground of general self-discipline. During some 
months’ stay in South Africa, in tropical heat, 
I soon learnt the folly of drinking even pure 
water ad libitum, and generally restricted 
myself to plenty of it at meal times only. I 
think all who are members of temperance 
societies should strive far more than is usual to 
raise the standard, really implied by the very 
title, of all-round self-control, rememberin 
that what we are to aim at is not one-sid 
virtue, but ‘the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ 

‘‘ The same principle applies to dress. If we 
are to be guided only, as some would be satis- 


fied to do, by what we can afford, we may be 


‘“We can easily see how this 
all-rownd self-discipline may be 
bear on all the pleasures of life: on amuse- 
ments, rts, mdon seasons, travelling, 
novel- g, Sunday relaxations, and I know 
not what besides. And here I venture to 
mention one means of self-discipline which, sad 
and strange to say, has been voted out of court 
by a general, though not universal, consensus 
of Protestant opinion, but which is most 


certainly recommended to us by our Lord 
Himself both by example and precept— 
namely, fasting. 


“In the course of the very right and indeed 
blessed reaction from the old severe régime, 
what an opposite extremé we are running into 
in the management of children! Because we 
have repented of cruelty and repression, it 
seems a pity that all that is hard, Gangrecsile; 
or requiring an effort, should be smoothed 
away. If we leave children with nothing to 
pull against, nothing to call upon their better 
energies or to arouse their will to brave action, 
what hope is there of their learning hereafter to 
* endure ess as soldiers of Jesus 
Christ,’ to face difficulties, dangers or privations 
in any great cause ? 

‘* And are we not inning to see the harm 
of this? If it is true that even in the games 
which have so long been the pride of the English 
People, there is a growing fashion of employing 
professionals to plsy, while the crowds look idly 
on, interested only in betting on the result, is it 
fiot clear that our young men are getting to 
igre unwholesome excitement to manly play ? 

‘the standard of living rises steadily higher 
among the upper classes, till marriage gets to 

’ ed as out of the question unless the 
income will cover a host of expenses that only 
Of recent years have slipped into the category of 
* necessaries,’ are we not face to face with a very 
grave social danger ? ‘Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment?’ It is one 
thing to preach wise forethought, and such a 
provision for wife and family as secure 
comfort, and quite another to make a luxurious 
icale of living a sine qua non. Our social system, 
in fact, suffers almost as much from the one 
extreme as the other. The poorer people are, 
both among the educated and the uneducated, 
the more we have to deplore reckless marriages ; 
and the richer they are, the more we see marriage 
disastrously at a discount from inordinate ideas 
of what is ‘ necessary’ to marry upon. 

Tt is no compliment to a girl for aman to 
say he cannot her to give up ‘ the luxuries 
she has been used to.’ Let her be quite sure he 
does not mean that he doesn’t like to give up 
luxuries, and let them both test the strength of 
their affection and of their trust in each other 

facing the possibility of existence even when 

orn of champagne, horses, men-servants, high 
play, and. ‘up-to-date’ society excesses in the 
way of flower-decorations, tobacco, millinery, 
farniture and entertainments. 

‘‘The mention of society leads me to put in 
for your consideration the puzzling subject of 
how much we ought to do, when we come to be 
heads of houses, in the way of hospitality. Most 
certainly this is a puzzling question. e duty 
of hospitality is so manifestly taught, not only 
by both Old and New Testament, but by nature 
herself, that it would seem to be, in one way or 
another, incumbent on us all. More than this, 
we cannot doubt that we should with cheerful, 
nay, eager willingness, welcome and entertain 
our guests, doing all we can for their comfort. 
‘ Not grudgingly, nor of necessity,’ applies surely 
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to whatever we spend upon each other, not only 
to almagiving. 
‘Yet I cannot but think things are some- 


ong | times rather overdone in this direction and that 


here too we should seek for a clear principle to 
act as a check u what may develop into a 
sort of self-ind viz., the desire to please 
at any cost. People don’t like to be ered 
stingy, and therefore they will go beyond their 
means in the way of en ent. They love 
their friends, and this makes it tempting to 
per them. But it cannot be t to go 
yond our means for any reason, least of all 
for the fear of being called stingy ; and it cannot 
be right to spoil our friends, any more than our 
i , because we love them. It is a cruel 
love which fosters the faults of those dear to us. 
These two considerations provide us, I. think, 
with the principle we are in search of, by which 
to regulate our hospitality. Let us ‘use 
hospitality without grudging,’ but subject 
honestly to what we can y afford without 
detriment to higher claims. And let us not 
press upon our guests luxuries of a kind, or to 
. re » which mere a eg indulgence. 
[ wo rest my appeal against upon 
high grounds, reminding you acai! Ghat th 
very essence of the Christian religion is self- 
sacrifice. Does it seem a hard doctrine? But 
the experience of nineteen centuries tell us of 
joy and peace flowing from it that the world 
can neither ibe nor take away. There are 
some noble lines written by Fanny Kemble 
long ago, addressed to young men leaving 
college, with which I will end my paper. They 
have a stern, even a sorrowful ring about them, 
7 you will agree with me that their keynote 
8 joy. 
‘¢* What though the brightness dim, the glory 


fade, 

The splendours vanish ?—Not of these is made 

The solemn trust that to your charge is given, 

Children of God—inheritors of Heaven ! 

Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy ; 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy ; 

To suffer, which is nobler than to dare; 

A sacred burden is the life ye bear. 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up, and walk beneath it stedfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

God guard you, and God guide you on your 
way, 

Young warrior-pilgrims, who set forth to-day 


(The report of this Conference will be continued 
next week.) 


qr" 


STATE REGULATION OF 
VICE. 


In connection with the meeting at Croydon 
of the Women Workers’ Conference, the Ladies’ 
Association for the Abolition of State Kegulation 
of Vice, held a crowded meeting on Thursda 
evening. Mrs. James Stuart, who presided, 
suggested that every associate should write 
short concise letters to their Parliamentary 
representatives. Mrs. Tanner regretted the 
absence of Mrs. Josephine Butler, hon. sec., 
and said that a correspondent must be secured 
in every town throughout the British Isles, 
so that every woman therein might know 
the truth respecting the laws which Govern- 
ment wished to pass. Mrs. H. J. Wilson 
propores a resolution, “That this meeting, 

eeply impressed with the immoral teaching 
and disastrous results of every form of State 
regulation of vice and of the need there is of a 
strenuous opposition to the reactionary move- 
ment of the present Government in regard to 
this question, urges upon women to do all in their 
power to press the matter home to the con- 
sciences of the people and their representatives 
in Parliament, by literature and meetings, by 
letters, memorials and petitions; and further 
empowers the president of this meeting to sign 
on its behalf a petition based thereon and forward 
it for presentation to Parliament.” Lady 
Carlisle, Lady Frederick Cavendish, Dr. Agnes 
McLaren, Mrs. Solly (Capetown) and Miss 
Leppington also spoke. 
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THE COMING CAB. 
By Emmy Hu, 


the streets in cabs with 

ly one of the most pe 
jin de siecle ces, and it is one to be 
recommended, for the new mode of “ cab ” 
is as easy and agreeable as it is novel. Indeed, 
one seems to want some other term than the 
familiar monosyllable to designate the clean, 
well-springed, gots Pagans and commodioug 
yellow chariot w runs along so smoothly, 
and pulls up so rapidly. ‘* Licensed to two” 
ae Aponte that there is room for three 
and if one gets in during rain, there is no 
as in a hansom, to ns Fe wet umbrella, for 
a neat little chain holds it in place and 
where one cannot fail to see it. Nor is there 
any need for the agility often required in enter. 
ing or leaving a hansom, espec if the horse 
is a little “‘ fresh ’—and he gen ly is—for the 
electrical cab is as firm as a rock. 

The motion, naturally, is not unlike that of an 
electric tram-car, but it is easier and quieter, 
For going to the theatre or out to dine, it is an 
ideal conveyance, and just meets the want s0 


© | long felt for something less “scrubby” than a 


“‘growler,”” and more fitted for evening dress 
than ahansom. And thisis now to be Obtained 
at ordinary cab fares. 

Many people to whom expense is no deterrent 
to keeping their own carriage, hire because of 
the trouble of the horses. As a gentleman said 
to his friend—a novice in horses—who confided 
to him his intention of keeping one for driving; 
“Then, I pity you; it is the beginning of 
troubles.” This was a few years ago before 
electricity had enlarged our peripatetic horizon, 
and the only alternative was a cycle, 

To lone ladies of means who shrink from the 
responsibility and trouble of keeping horses in 
London, the motor bids fair to offer a happy 
relief. Thé new horse only requires about three 
shillings’ worth of electricity per diem ; illness 
and old are abolished, for there is a new 
lease of life every day. Feeding, perhaps, is 
rather a long process—five hours being required 
to charge the cells for a six-hour run ; but then 
no other period of rest is needed. 

The cabs that now spin along the London 
streets at a rate of about eight miles an hour 
are not unlike single broughams, but, of course, 
much heavier, having to carry a storage of 
motive power. As I sat on the softly-cushioned 
seat behind my Jehu comfortably ensconced on 
his driver’s box, and watched the easy motion 
of his right hand as it guided the small driving. 
wheel, and noted the facile and quickly 
responsive action of the brake, and then look 
at the pull of the reins in the hands of the 
driver of a pair, or noted the ceaseless move- 
ment of the cyclist’s feet and ‘the tensive grip 
of the hands on the handles—the convenience 
and simplicity of the new mode of locomotion 
seemed to mark it out for ladies’ use par 
excellence. 

. With a carriage constructed to be driven like 
a phaeton, without a driver’s box, its guidance 
would be child’s play to the ladies who thread 
their way along Piccadilly and Cheapside on 
bicycles. Anyone accustomed to drive can. 
learn to direct a motor car with some five days’ 
practice. Only such large establishments a8 
generate their own electricity would charge 
their carriages, but when the light of the future 
is in more general use, and generating stations 
are plentiful, we may expect to have, as it were, 
electrical instead of livery stables. 

Instead of adding to the dangers of pedes- 
trianism, as cycling certainly has done, electric 
cabs and carriages should diminish them, for it 
is a great safeguard to be able to pull up 
“short” without endangering or discomfiting & 
horse, and the risks from bolting and kickin 
are, of course, abolished. One has only to t 
of the large number of horses who daily fall or 
stumble on our 8,600 miles of streets in London 
to realize what a saving of suffering the new 
invention is likely to effect. 

In our crowded thoroughfares there are cer- 
tainly too many horses either for safety oF 
celerity. Dull as the streets would look without 
any at all, there is no likelihood of that being 
any but a very far-off event. The application 

, of newly-discovered powers must always be @ 
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A BLIND POETESS. ~° 


The Author of “ Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 
Fanny Crossy, the blind American poetess, 
has given some interesting particulars of her- 
self in a recent issue of the New York Christian 
Herald. At the age of eight she began writing 
poetry. Her first production, describing her 
own condition, ran thus :— 
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ual process. But we shall all hail this latest 

opment of applied science if it lightens 
London’s heavy record of 4,000 street 
every year. 
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TEMPERED. 


By Susan Coo.rpGs. 


Wauen stern occasion cells for war, O what a happy soul am I, 

_And the trumpets shrill and peal, Although I cannot see, 

and armories ring y I am resolved that in this world 
th the fierce clash of steel. Contented I will be; 

The blades are heated in the flame, » 

‘And cooled in icy flood, How many blessings I enjoy 
And beaten hard, and beaten well, That other people don’t ; 
{To make them firm and pliable To weep and sigh because I'm blind 


I cannot and I won't. 
Concerning these lines she says: ‘This youthful 
declaration of principles—though others may 


When God’s occasions call for men, smile at it—I have kept steadily in view, and I 


His chosen souls He takes. suppose the dominant key-note of my character 
In life’s hot fire He tempers them, has been cheerfulness. throughout. At all 
Mh peace os Rairremessre te _ |events, my friends who know me best so 

‘He beats them to an edge. regard it.” ; 


And tests and tries, again, again, 


8 of some years late she writes: 
Mill the hard will is fused, and pain peeking y r, : 


“ The Bible to me was my most familiar book. 


Becomes high privilege ; I had committed to memo 

: ry the first four 
ange ad and quickened through and |) 1. of the Old Testament, also the four 
They ready are His work to do. Gospels, and these doubtless influenced my 


poetic career to a greater extent than all other 
literature combined.” 


In 1863 she was asked to write a poem for 
Rev. Peter Stryker, a famous evangelical 
preacher of that time. He was 80 pleased 
with it that he gave her a letter to Mr. W. B. 
Bradbury, who was then having musical 
services for the young. Referring to this 
she says: “I wrote for Mr. Bradbury the 
first of that long series of hymns which I 
have been composing during the last 85 
years, without intermission. Mr. Bradbury, 
I should explain, was the leading writer of 
Sunday School song music in the United 
States, being the pioneer in that particular 
field. Our acquaintance was a most agreeable 
one, and while it lasted I became more and 
more drawn.to the writing of spiritual songs 
exclusively: On his death in 1868, by a 
strange coincidence, the hymn selected for the 
funeral was the one I had first written—my 


Like an on-rushing, furious host 
The tide of need and sin ; 

Unless the blades shall tempered be, 
They have no chance to win. 

God trusts to no untested sword 
‘When he goes forth to war ; 

Only the souls that, beaten long 

On pain’s great anvil, have grown strong, 

chosen weapons are. 
Ah, souls, on pain’s great anvil laid, 
Remember this, nor be afraid! 


CONTENTMENT. 
By ARcHBISHOP TRENCH. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear 
_.. And wholly bright to view, 
‘- Tf one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 
And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 


995 : 
We are going, we are going 
To a home beyond the skies, 
Where the fields are robed in beauty, 
And the sunlight never dies. 


In the “ Poet’s Corner" of one of her books, 
Fanny Crosby expressed a wish to meet 
Frances Ridley Havergal, to clasp her hand, 
and “to kneel together at the same shrine.” 
Miss Havergal sent a beautiful reply to her, of © 
which a part is as follows :— 


Sweet blind singer over the sea, 

Tuneful and jubilant: how can it be 

That the songs of gladness, which float so far, 
As if they fell from the evening star, 

Are the notes of one who never may see 

‘‘ Visible music " of flower and tree ; 

How can she sing in the dark like this ? 
What is her fountain of light and bliss ? 


Her heart can see, her heart can see ! 

Well may she sing 80 joyously ! 

For the King Himself, in His tender grace, 
Hath shown her the brightness of His face. 
‘Fanny Crosby has now composed over four | 
thousand hymns, and she considers that the 
best she has written or ever will write is the one 
beginning, 

Safe in the Arms of Jesus. 


She closes this account of herself and her 
hymns thus: “I leave to others a critical 
characterization of my work. It is sufficient 
for me to say that I prize, as a great privilege, 
the opportunity the Lord has given me, through : 
the exercise of my peculiar talent,.to reach 60 © 
many hearts. I shall always be grateful that © 
He led me to that special work, and gave me 
a share, however humble, in the harvesting of 
precious souls.” 


SS 


EACH DAY’S WORK. 


By GorrTuHE. 


Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly life ? 
Then fret not over what is past and gone: 

And ‘spite of all thou mayest have left behind, 
Yet act as if thy life were just begun ; 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know; 
What each day wills the day itself will tell ! 

Do thine own task, and be therewith content;  _ 
What others do, that shalt thou fairly jodge ; 

Be sure that thou no brother-mortal hate, 


-” [he darkness of their night. earliest Gospel hymn :— Then all besides leave to the master Power. 
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All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper,and 
, the writer's name and address must be given, 
| got necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents privately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If a stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, tt will be returned if declined ; but the 
Editor camnot be responsible for the acoiden: 
loss of manuscripts, and any ngt-accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
wnaceepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 
sidered an excellent composttion. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Princess Mary Duchess of Teck was a 
genuinely kind-hearted and charitable- 
natured woman, and several useful charities 
will lose actual service as well as nominal 
patronage by her death. ‘The Needle- 
work Guild” and ‘‘The Princess Mary 
Village Homes” for training young girls 
as servants, may be specially mentioned as 
coming under this head. Never rich (by 
comparison with the demands of her 
station), the late Duchess is an illustration 
of how much good can be done by influence 
and by wise planning of organization by 
those willing to do all in their power for 
the good of mankind. 


* * * 


Notwithstanding the heavy and depressing 
character of the subjects selected for con- 
sideration at this year’s Conference of the 
National Union of Women Workers, there 
was a very large attendance at the Croydon 
meeting; the proximity of London allowed 
of the attendance of a large contingent of 
Metropolitan workers. It may, perhaps, 
be asserted that the very meaning of the 
phrase ‘‘ Women Workers’’ implies that 
only subjects of a charitable and a philan- 
thropic nature will be discussed, and that, 


therefore, it must follow that sickness, 


sick nursing, insanity and epilepsy followed 
2 ‘ill one toll that 


connie: honourable - living community, 
whi 


legal and social, demanding amelioration, 
and deserving the attention of those who 
‘| wish to have'a share in making the world 
better for the next generation. 

* * 


If the scheme should be ied into 
effect which has been broached for making 
the “‘ Union of Women Workers”’ into the 


British ‘‘ National Council of Women,”’ it 
will be very necessary for its sphere of 


action and thought to be widened. This 
result would to some extent naturally 


follow from the change in its constitution 


which would have to be made. For a 
‘“‘ National Council of Women” is a 
“Society of Societies ’’; that is to say, 


it is composed; of representatives from 


all the societies which affiliate with the 
National Council, the only condition for 


Mrs. ALFRED Boors.* 
(The New President of the Women Workers.) 


affiliation being that a society shall be 
national and not merely local in its aims 
and constitution, and every affiliated society 
being entitled to direct representation by 
its president on the executive committee of 
the National Council, and being further 
represented by a special delegate on the 
committee of arrangements for the tviennial 
meeting of the Council. This is as broad 
a base as can possibly be imagined, and 
results, of course, in a very catholic plat- 
form, taking in all sorts of subjects, and 
representing the work of comparatively 
small societies as well as large ones, and 
those organized by women of small means 
and little social influence as well as those 
‘“‘patronized’’ by the rich or Society 


women. 
* * * 


As an illustration of how this works out, 
take the meeting of the National Council 
of American Women in 1891. The meeting 
began on the Sunday with a religious 
service in which six ordained women 


* We are indebted for the use of these five portraits to 
the courtesy of the Editor of the Lady’s Pictorial. 


‘struction in Schools,” ‘‘ The 
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ministers ee, On the Monday, Miss 
Frances E. , the president of the 
year, gave her address, and the general 
subject discussed was ‘‘Charities and 
hilan thropies,” seven invited speakers 
dealing with as many different forms of 
charitable work. In the evening, the sub- 
ject was. ‘‘ Women in the Churches,” which 
was spoken to by representatives of every 
large denomination, the discussion com- 
mencing with the question of the status of 
the women in the various sects, and pro- 
ceeding to a record of charities and mis- 
sionary enterprises, conducted entirely by 
women, but in connection with religious 
bodies. The next morning ‘‘ Temperance” 
held the field, and was divided under 
several heads, such as ‘‘ Temperance In- 
emperance 
Hospital,” ‘‘ Temperance Literature,” and 
‘¢ Temperance Speaking.” The subject for 
the evening was “ Education,” and a brief 
account was given by ladies connected with 
various colleges and associations of the 
opportunities they offered, and _ short 
ses were also given on ‘ Co-educa- 
tion,” ‘‘ Married Women as Teachers in the 
Public Schools,’’ and ‘School Savings- 
banks.” On the third and last day, the 
morning was given to ‘The Political 
Status of Women,” the papers read being 
on “The Matriarchate,” or history of the 
times and places when the rule in states 
has been given over largely to the mothers 
of the race—a paper so interesting and 
curious that I am going to ask the consent 
of the author to reprint it here one day. 
The other papers were on ‘‘ The Gains of 
the last three years in the Woman Move- 
ment,” ‘The Relation of the Woman's 
Suffrage Movement to other Modern 
Reforms,”’ ‘“‘ Women in the great Farmers’ 
Trade Union,” and an answer by the Rev. 
Anna Shaw, which she entitled ‘‘ God’s 
Women,” to a then recently-published 
criticism of Woman's Suffrage on religious 
grounds. In the afternoon a number of 
miscellaneous papers were read, including 
such subjects as ‘‘ Dress Reform,” ‘‘ News- 


‘Paper treatment of the Woman Question,” 


gal Disabilities of Women,” and the 
record was made of various societies for 
the employment, the protection and the 
organization of women. The final meeting 
in the evening continued the reports of 
women’s societies, touching all manner of 
subjects, and ranging from ‘ Women’s 
Clubs,” to the ‘‘ Health Protective Asso- 


ciation,” and from ‘The King’s 
Daughters’’ to the ‘Women’s Press 
Association.” It is to be remembered, 


however, that these American National 
Councils are only held every three years; 
is must needs be more difficult to find 
various and not too steadily depressing 
topics for each year. 


* * * 


Mrs. Creighton declined to be nominated 
as President of the ‘Women Workers” 
again, and this was wise. A permanent 
president deadens an association, putting 
too much power into the hands of 
the individual so chosen, and _ thus 
depriving other active and _ executive 
members of interest in the work. Mrs. 
Alfred Booth, who was elected to the post 
in Mrs. Creighton’s place, is a Liverpool 
resident, active and able in public work 
there. She is, however, by birth an 
American lady, with all the characteristic 
energy, sisterliness and democratic good- 
feeling that makes the dear women of the 
great Republic so lovable, and so useful in 
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qork. It is an advantage that Mrs. Booth 
js a Nonconformist, she being a member 
of the Presbyterian Church of which “ Ian 
Maclaren” is pastor. There has been 
hitherto a feeling amongst many dissenting 
ladies that the ‘Union of Women 
‘Workers "’ was too exclusively managed by 
minent Churchwomen; but it is, of 
course, meant to be quite unsectarian, and 
Mrs. Booth’s presidency will help to dispel 
the idea to the contrary. She was at one 
time an active Liberal worker in Liverpool, 
but not being in favour of Home Rule gave 
up that form of work when Mr. Gladstone 
“split the party’ on the Irish question. 
Mr. Charles Booth, whose studies of the 
London r have gained a recognized 
position for him as an authority on the 
roblems of poverty, is the brother-in-law of 
Mire. Alfred Booth. The Booths are an 
old Lancashire family ; Mrs. Booth her- 
self comes from New York. . Her manner 
is gracious and mr and she will be a 
a and use President for the 
nion. 


Mrs. CuarRE GOSLETT, 


Beside the daily meetings arranged as 
the programme of the Union, several 
‘* side-meetings’’ were held, with the con- 
sent of the local organizing committee, but 
without their actual responsibility. Of 
these, the most interesting and important 
were the Woman’s Suffrage and ‘ Ladies’ 
National”’ meetings, both of which are 
reported elsewhere in our columns, and a 
meeting organized to introduce the work 
of the Home Reading Union. There was 
& meeting for mothers, and a conference of 
rescue. workers, and the General Com- 
mittee of the Union, on the motion of 
Mrs. Fawcett, considered the efforts now 
being made to re-introduce the C.D. Acts, 
and emphatically pronounced against the 
State making provision for the practice of 
vice in any shape or form. 


* 


Mrs. Temple, the wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose country 
sero is at Addiscombe, near Croydon, 
ooked at once capable and motherly as she 
welcomed the conference in her opening 
address. The fact that Mrs. Temple is 
not accustomed to addressing large meet- 

gs only gave a touch of gentleness to her 
voice and manner that contrasted pleasantly 
enough with the harsh and insistent tones 
and sledge-hammer assurance of manner of 
another and much-heard speaker. Would 
that all women who speak often in public 
Would learn first to modulate their voices— 
and then not to let us hear too much of even 


* * 
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those cultivated tones ! ‘Mrs. Temple said 
at ‘in ee the work of the con- 
erence, it was as if a great offering of gifts 
were being made for the sake of helping 
one another—gifts of mental capacity, of 
bright intelligence, of choice wands, of 


Mrs, TEMPLE. 


powers of utterance on the of s ers 
and teachers; and gifts, ioe of serge 
hearing, willing ears, gentle hearts and 
hands of those who come to learn. Such 
a gathering would contain those who corre- 
sponded to the two sisters in the home at 
Bethany; and the Marthas and Marys of 
to-day could help each other now as then.” 
* * * 


The meetings were only twice roused to 
any animation, the first time being at Mrs. 
Charles Mallet’s impassioned plea, in the 
course of the discussion on the paper on 
Prison Visiting, read by Adeline Duchess 
of Bedford, for the girls condemned to 
pass the best years or the whole of 
their lives in prison for infanticide; and 
the second time being when Mrs. Sidne 
Webb endeavoured to do away with 
the practice of opening each day with 
public prayer. Mrs. Mallet pointed out 
the great inequality of sentences passed by 


ApELINE DucuHEss OF BEDFORD. 


judges in cases of infant murder, so that 
for exactly the same offence a woman may 
be condemned to a few months’ or to a 
twenty years’ imprisonment. If a long 
sentence is given, the first nine months are 
passed in solitary confinement, the horrors 
of which cannot be exaggerated ; in fact, 
that period is proved by experience to be 
the longest that can be given without pro- 
ducing insanity. This is a terrible penalty 
for an act committed in a moment of half- 
madness from agonizing torture, una ded by 


a friendly hand very often, and embittered 
beyond imagination by the thought that life- 
= ey is a furt 7 penalty incurred. 

any of the poor girls, said the speaker, 
were thoroughly good girls by nature, and 
would have always been honourable 
members of society had they not been 
betrayed by men who escaped scot free, 
while every sort of penalty was heaped on 
the woman’s head. 


* * * 


The point of this was emphasized by 
the fact just before mentioned by Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, that the Prison Commis- 
sioners are now proposing to allow the 
special privileges of the ‘ star class of first 
offenders,” which have hitherto been 
denied, to men convicted of assaults on 
women “in which more than one person 
had taken part, or which had been accom- 
panied by special cruelty,” while those 
privileges were to be still refused to the 
receivers of stolen goods, thus m 
such extraordinary atrocities on women 0 
less consequence in the eye of the law 


Mrs. CHARLES MALLET, 


than dishonesty.t,The meeting was much 
moved by Mrs. Mallet’s speech, 
though there were great differences of 
opinion, the sense of the majority was 
most indubitably with the speaker in her 
plea for mercy, and for uniformity of 
mercy, in dealing with the hapless girl- 
mothers guilty of infanticide. 
* * 


Mrs. Sidney Webb’s resolution for 
making the meetings purely secular also 
aroused considerable feeling. It was pro- 
posed, not to the general public, but to 
the large meeting of the General Com- 
mittee, and ran as follows:—‘‘That in 
view of the fact that the Union invites 
the co-operation of ladies who are not 
Christians, the Executive Committee be 
requested to consider whether the item of 
‘prayers’ should not be omitted from the 
formal agenda of business at conference 
and committee meetings, suitable arrange- 
ments for private prayer continuing to 
made by the secretary for those who 
desire it.’ In moving this Mrs. Webb 
pointed out that when she joined the 
Union she had no idea that morning 
prayer was a necessary part of the day’s 
procedure, and she felt that if this practice 
was to be continued she could not con- 
scientiously take part in its proceedings. 
They must remember that in a large com- 
posite body such as theirs there was bound 
to be a great diversity of opinion. She 
was speaking on behalf of Jews, Catholics, 
Rationalists and Agnostics. Many of these 
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could not conscientiously take part in such 
a service. This was seconded by Mrs. 
Greenlees. A eg ag oma was 
proposed to the effect t the prayers 
should be continued, but that those who 
did not wish to take part in the service 
should have their seats reserved for them. 
After discussion, Mrs. Webb’s motion was 
lost, the amendment being carried by a 
large majority. : 

ek * 

Pontefract W.L.A. is not to be left with 
hee? pes distinction of being the only one 
in the country that resented the sending 
to women Liberal workers a circular asking 
ieee gt Dg Se pony ig le 
signed by Mr, uchere. South Bucks | are Miss Jessie Ackerman, Mrs. Helen Bullock 
has’ been equally clear-sighted and firm in Me ag a : 
semonitrined: "Thocane, the hon. sec. ef the United, Giates, sod Mine Yinosens 


of the association, favours us with a copy plane ing ig ey Og ni 


women have taken at the Convention, and 
the consequent debate, are not, of course, 
yet ah hand, vie the erst has the ce veel 
ing telegram from its special correspondent, 
dated October 28th i is 

At a meeting of the executive of the World’s 
‘Women’s Christian Temperance Union, held at 
Toronto this morning, Miss Willard presiding, 
the resignations of three round-the-world 
missionaries who have been among the bitterest 
opponents of the attitude taken up by Lady 
Henry Somerset were accepted. Their names 
are Mrs. Bushnell, Miss Bushnell, and Mre. 
Kate Andrews. The reason assigned for their 
removal is their bitter attack upon Lady Henry 
Somerset. The ladies appointed in their places 


your kind help. The paper is supplied to 
ne ts ‘“‘on sale or return,” and any who | 
state the contrary should be asked the name of . 
their wholesale agent to send to us, when we will 
see about it. ‘ . 


Ong Wao Looxs FoRWARD AND NOT Back. | 
WARD.—There is not at present the least reason 
to fear the introduction of crinolines. The skirts . 
this winter are even considerably narrower than 
they were made last spring, and there is no sign . 
at all in London of the danger which you appre- 
hend. You are quite right—it is difficult to get 
women to think and speak independently—but I 
do think that now that so many women work, 
no such foolish fashion as crinoline can possibly - 
be reintroduced. ‘‘ Bustles” are a different.. 
matter, a small a om pad to hold the skirt out at - 
the back is not objectionable—except as skirts - 
at all are inconvenient and unhygienic garments; - 
but the skirt being compulsory, 4 little pad at 
the waist does not add to its drawbacks. 


Emeuiuvg Le Doc.—There is no book that will 


of the reply of her Committee to the ve you @ full account of the progress of women 
National Liberal Club circular :— ooo party. g the Queén’s reign, bat if you can get 
: —_—_—_—_—_—_———— Miss Blackburn’s “ Handbook for Women En. | 

SOUTH BUCKS WOMEN'S LIBERAL | siGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. feged in Political Woeks and Ur. Pratt 


“ Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign,” pub. 
lished by George Newnes, Ltd., which we 
reviewed in these columns on June 10th last, 
the two together would give you enough material 
for your paper. 


. An Active Workers, in sending her annual 
subscription to the Woman’s Siena by post, 
says so exactly what we think the Sicnatshould 
be taken by all women workers to be that we 
must quote a short piece of her letter :— 
“I may say I subscribe under compulsion, as I do not care 
_ for women’s papers. But yours was sent to me from the 
Suffrage Society, and then I took it in fora time, and 
left off for the vacation, but resumed it, as I found that 
for women who are really interested in their own cause 
it isa necessity ; no other paper gives the same news, &c. 
on the subject, and without that they work in 
ignorance and in the dark. They must have it.” 


' Tue following ladies are thanked very sin- 
cerely for kindly sending for copies of the 
S1Gnat to distribute at meetings :—Mrs. Beddow 
and Mrs. Stacey, National Union of Women 
Workers, Croydon; Mrs. C. Griffiths, Newport, 
Mon.; Miss C. L. Gill, Devonport; Mrs. Burd, 
Reading; Mrs. Rowena Baldwin, Shepherd's 
Bush; Mrs. ©. Ellis, Batley; Mrs. Brignall, 
Brighton; Mrs. Martha Powell, President, 
BWA, West Bromwich. 


Mrs. 8. Harsour, member of the Woolwich ,; 
Board of Guardians, has kindly sent us her 
reply to a letter forwarded through this office” 
from another friend asking what was the’ 
expense of starting and supporting the 
Brabazon scheme in a workhouse (on which; 
Mrs. Harbour once gave us an article), and- 
what was the most suitable work for the men. 
in the workhouse. I am glad to have this - 
column made the medium not only for com- 
munications from the editor to her kind) 
correspondents, but also from one corre: ’ 
spondent to another whenever the subject is. 

ikely to interest any considerable nurnber of - 
readers, and this will no doubt be the case with ° 
the letter which Mrs. Harbour was so kind as - 
to write to the inquirer, as follows :— : 
“DEAR Mapam,—In reply to your letter, r¢ Braba:on Em: 
ployment Society, I may say that when the scheme ya5 : 
started in the Woolwich Workhouse we borrowed £12; 
from Lady Meath’s Organization Fund. That e.mount 
covered the initial cost. Since that was spent, tle sale 
of articles made has kept the scheme going. At the 
first start two pupils are as much as each lad-y can 
manage, to produce good results, but as they tecome 
proficient others can be taken on, although the pupils 
will always require a certain amount of sup’ eryisi0D» 
I should say ten ladies are quite sufficient to begin W ith, , 
It is usual to devote one afternoon a week to teaching + 
when the pupils are sufficiently advanced to be trusted 
with their work it is left with them todo at anytime — 
they please.. Itis a good plan to provide them Ww ith bag 
in which to keep it. We are only allowed to 1 1g88¢ ‘ee : 
the work those who are exempt from the work of the - 


Private Repiies.—Notwithstanding the notice 
which regularly a 8 ak ii Editor Spi 
answer correspondents privately, many letters 
are received asking for private "replies. It is 
hardly possible to answer many of these, even 
under this heading, as the correspondents give 
no pseudonym for the purpose, and the 
express pele doubts whether ny! the like to have 
eir own names printed in the paper, hence 
of the Pig eons the — Pigs cote they go entirely unanswered, which is much 
Labou va We attach re rae a? We ey | regretted. Iam pleased to answer any ques- 
oe het Decay . ae thed ti Iai y tions here (though it is not always possible to 
’ baer Ee ar} a opdlicate eiitician: do so the next week), but must repeat that the 
+ sieoeage z Litterte Pass ected’ b “th $ time and labour involved in answering corre- 
geusleninn wilh ticale ax: py ‘ ana nape privately make it impossible to do 
«The follo sentence in your y 1 has : ar though a stamped envelope may be 
moreover, ¢a us no little surprise: ‘We| = Rorg.— Thank h f pots 
a ji - you very much for sending so 

— welcome any change that might secure | ¢-equently for copies to distribute at riectls 
¥ goat Phas are without votes their share | (ocurring in your neighbourhood. Many rand 
= = tn he _ pe ger of the | are kind enough to do this, and their help is 
. hes ily with ciara wit] th ti sffected much mppredtaied but it happened that at. the 
7. woken Ma that secular ees a apparently large Northern Union meeting no 
Be a ana th an, be be mene ours; | one had remembered to do us this kindness, 
woul be , ae oy eal : pole f a. although the number of reports that reached us 
weer gratis gastrin akin avever + | afterwards proved that a great many of our 
have the sepa to be pars ae € ithtall readers were present. I am extremely glad 
> “« Apa Tuomas, Hon. Bee S.B.W.LA. to -heye: any -quoselions . froutoae eee 


, RA S1GNAL copied in the local papers; I am onl 
ie Brook House, Woodburn, Bucks. too pl that the Sanat should be helped ro 
* * * 


s do a missionary work for the woman’s move- 
‘The Convention of the World’s Women’s | ™eat by diffusing the information and thoughts 
Christian Temperance Union was held in 


which it contains, though I think it only fair 
the last week of October, at Toronto, 


that when facts and ideas, and sometimes even 
words, are so copied, their source should be 
Canada, .It was known beforehand that | acknowledged ; but of course I know that you 
the question of the propriety of Lady Henry | would always quote the Sienax’s name when 
Somerset continuing to be Vice-President a get anything from it in your local paper. 
of the Society, now that she has declared | * the = Eyal and caus kia friend, and be 
herself in favour of state regulated vice for oo ways read your letters with great 
the army in India, was to be raised. The |? Mrs. 8. A. Sracry.—The letter from the 
revelations as to the continuance of such | secretary of the Croydon W.L.A. was not over- 
laws there, and the degree to which the 
British Government was actually autho- 
rizing the most disgraceful of possible 


looked, but merely had to wait its turn for 
practices by its officials, was made by two 


insertion. I did not originally put in the letter 
sent by your association to the National Liberal 

“Round the World Missionaries’’ of the 

W:C.T.U., Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. 


Club because the ter part of it treated of 

matters not specially in the range of this paper, 

and upon which ou eaiets will hold very 
Svat : : : varying opinions; but as your association 

Andrew, Their evidence before the English ihoughs shat whet they had said was mipunder- 

Commission on the subject some three or | stood, I have now inserted it with pleasure. 

four years ago compelled the withdrawal of | You will have gathered that my personal 

‘the old legislation. These two ladies were | sympathies are entirely with the Pontefract 

startled to learn that the Vice-President of Association, and that I think it is to be 

the W.C.T.U. had now ranged herself on 

the “‘ regulations” side, and they announced 

their intention to withdraw from the Union 

in consequence. A pamphlet, in which they 


To the Hon. Szoretary Political Committee, 
National Liberal Club. 


‘* Dear Sre,—I have delayed replying to 
pot communication of July until I could 
y the matter before a general meeting of my 

Association, 
“Writing now on their behalf, may I first 
our astonishment that a communication 


deplored that any Woman’s Liberal Association 
consented to receive as serious a request for establishment. Hence in the “House” itself out: 
their counsel on political matters signed by workers (men and women) are only the 018 aoe ite 
. : e best workers are in e Infirmary wher 
Mr. Labouchere. If the Radical men at the young men can be employed; they do the same ‘ind ol, 
National Liberal Club desire the support of work as the women, viz.:—various kinds of knittec ae 
: ’ . 66 men in an i crochet articles, netting, crewel work, honiton +" 
réply to Lady Henry 8 published Letter the . th re y win it should be made clear to (women only), bas«et oat bent ironwork (men on. ly" 
to Lord George Hamilton,” has been re- | them that a condition precedent to obtaining it It is very desirable that the matron should be interes'¢~ 
inted hore ky the Ladies’ National Asso. | 8 that they should not have as their president | . im te scheme, as she can, do ro m0 cn 
pri ; 'y A work smoothly.- The Central Organising 
ciation, and can be had for one penny any man who has spoken of women in politics Brabazon Employment Scheme, 33, Lanca=ter- pa‘ 
a ey : ! in such a manner as Mr. Labouchere has done. Richmond, will send you literature on the subjcjet, ard . 
from 17, Tothill-street, Westminster. | Thank you very much for the kind things you 
Details of the action that these two devoted ! say about’ the Sranaz. I much appreciate all 


had a 


help you to start the branch. In our own case “ © thie: 


secretary from.a neighbouring branch to @usouss 
scheme with the lady helpers at first.” 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

FOUNDED 1872. 


Tus object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 


men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :-— 
1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 


ts to the progress of the movement 


of the country. 
3. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets 
. nd other literature bearing upon the 
question. 


Treaswrer—Mrs. RussELL Cooks. 


: Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. Cuartes Baxter, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


FORMATION OF THE “NATIONAL 
UNION OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETIES.” | 

THosE of our readers who were present at the 
Society’s last. Council Meeting, which was held 
at Westminster Town Hall, in April of this 
year, will remember that a resolution was then 
maior k authorizing the Executive 
mmittee to negotiate with the other com- 
mittees with a view to forming a union among 
the Suffrage Societies in the United Kingdom. 
_ It will also be remembered that towards the 
close of 1895 a combined committee was formed 
consisting of representatives from this Society, 
from the Great College Street Society, and from 
the Manchester Society, and that later on repre- 
sentatives from Bristol and Edinburgh joined 
the Committee. 

The working of this Committée was found to 
be of such practical utility in facilitating 
combined action for Parliamentary work and in 
other ways, that it was felt very desirable, by 
the members of the various committees, that 
this body should be placed on a more definite 
and permanent footing. 

Our Committee have now great pleasure in 
informing the readers of our report that a union 
has been formed among the chief societies that 
work for Woman’s Suffrage as their sole object ; 
the title of the union is “‘The National Union 
of Woman’s Suffrage Societies.” 

It has been deemed desirable that a slight 
modification should be made in our name and 
those of some of the other societies, with a view 
to. facilitating work and rendering matters as 
simple as possible fot’ the outside world. We 
have:therefore altered.our name to ‘‘ The Central 
and Western Society: fox: Woman’s Suffrage.” 
The Central Committee of the National Society 
at Great College-street is now ‘‘The Central 
and East of England Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage.” The Manchester National Society 
has now become “The North of England 
Woman’s Suffrage Society.”’ In each case the 
name indicates the area of country which was 
allotted to the respective societies at the Bir- 
mingham Conference, and in which they intend 
to conduct their principal work. 

The portion of the country in which this 
society will in future chiefly work is :—Berk- 
shire, Derbyshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
Oxfordshire, part of Shropshire, part of Stafford. 
shire, part of Warwickshire, Wiltshire, part of 
Worcestershire, and North and South Wales. 
This will, however, in no way affect the right or 
the desire of our society to affiliate organizations 
of women of a political or social nature which 
resolve to work for Woman's Suffrage, in whatever 
part of the country they may be situated. All 
ar rules regarding such affiliations will remain 
in force. 
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MEETINGS. 
CROYDON. 

In connection with: the Conference of the 
N.U.W.W. a most successful meeting in favour 
of Woman’s Suffrage was held on We nesday. 
October 27th, in the Public Hall, perpe nor: 
Croydon. The chair was taken by Grove. 

e Countess of Carlisle moved: “ t, in 
the opinion of this meeting of women workers, 
the highest interests of women imperatively 
demand beeps extension ea — - Par- 
liamentary Suffrage.” y Carlisle’s interest- 
ing and earnest speech brought out clearly the 
pag of women to get reforms carried 
out, if they did not at the same time try to get 
that vote which alone would give them a v 
in the making of the laws. The same note was 
struck by nearly all the speakers. Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps seconded the resolution, which 
was sup’ rted y Mrs. Morgan-Browne, Mrs. 
Charles Mallet and Mrs. Phillp (one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the N.U.W.W.). The resolution 
was carried, with only one dissentient. A vote 


of thanks to the chair, ag sig by Mrs. Leeds, 
terminated what was felt by all to be a most 
helpful meeting, 


HAYWARD’S HEATH. 


A meeting was held at the Public Hall on 
October . Mrs. Montefiore, a member of 
our Executive Committee, presided, and Mrs. 
Morgan-Browne, another member of our Execu- 
tive Committee, was the principal s er, 
moving the usual resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Macer Wright, J.P., of 
Hastings, and was carried unanimously. A 
vote of thanks to the speakers and chairwoman 
was passed, on the proposition of Mrs. W. 
Stevens, seconded by Mrs. Payne, of Cuckfield. 


EASTBOURNE., 


On October 1st a public meeting was held 
at Eastbourne, where Mrs. Morgan - Brown 
delivered an interesting address on ‘‘ The 
Position and Policy of Women in the Present 
Age.” The present age was dominated, Mrs. 
Morgan-Browne contended, by the spirit of 
competition —a competition which was an 
enemy of the human race, and which would 
have to be boldly faced and overthrown. If 
they were as women to engage effectively in 
remedying the condition of things they must 
act in combination, and this principle of com- 
bination was admirably realised in their 
Women’s Liberal Associations. Reviewing the 
position of women in the labour world, she 
contended that men should welcome them as 
co-operators and fellow-workers and not as 
rivals. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. 
pr cage asta for her address, on the motion 
of Mr. Carter, seconded by Mr. Quirke. 


PRINCETOWN. §j 


A meeting was held on September 15th on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the W.L.A. 
there. As the association was anxious to open 
on sound mene principles, Miss Alison 
Garland attended for this society and addressed 
the meeting. 


At the International Congress of Women in 
Brussels, Mrs. Morgan-Browne and Mrs. Mon- 
tefiore, who kindly undertook to represent this 
society, spoke on woman’s suffrage in French. 

The following letter has been received by a 
member of our Executive Committee, who is also 
an officer in the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. We quote it in full for the benefit 
of our readers :— 


BI-YEARLY REPORT OF THE W.C.T.U. OF AUSTRA- 
LASIA, FRANCHISE DEPARTMENT. 

Dear Sister,—At the last Australasian Con- 
vention, held in Queensland, in April, 1897, I 
was appointed Australasian Superintendent of 
Franchise, vice our much valued Lady Windeyer, 
whose return to the colonies was so uncertain. 
The franchise question being so important, and 
present action so necessary, it was thought best 
to elect another superintendent. 

I feel how difficult my task is, following so 
able, as well as energetic, a worker. The report 
I send will be drawn largely from Lady Win- 
deyer’s report for the last two years’ work. In 
the report for 1895 you had full information 


| re the passing of the Suffrage Bill in Sourn 


Avusrratis, so that I shall go on from that, in 
speaking of our work. 

We feel here that now we have the vote, the 
greatest work has to be done in seeing that the 
right use is made of it. We mast remember 
that our opponents have also doubled their 
votes, and, as many do not care whether they 
vote at all, a great of ed work 
still to go on. again, as soon as a woman 
has a vote she counts one, and at once becomes 
subject to attacks by the public press, the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association, and all 
whose interests are en red by those who 
work for righteousness and justice. We have, 


however, every reason to take heart and go on. 
All through the colonies continued effort and 
interest is being shown in the question. 

New Sours WALEs re increased activity. 
On June 5th, a ver deputation, com- 
prising nine M.P.’s, clgnt ministers of religion, 
many mem of the W.C.T.U., Woman's 


Su League, and “The Woman's Crusade,” 
waited on the acting Premier, Mr. Brunker, and 
asked that the franchise might be granted to 
women in remembrance of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. The deputation was well received, 
and a promise given by the acting Premier that 
he would consult his colleagues on the subject. 
He hoped, in the interests of society, that they 
would view the matter aeidiragg, Os It being so- 
important, he felt it ought to be taken up by 
the Government rather than by a private 
member. 

Our Australasian President, Mrs. Nicholls, has. 
ag at six meetings on the franchise ques- 

on since her return from Queensland, and we 
believe that the time is not far distant when 
women will be able to secure the right iret! 
claim to work ‘For God, and Home, and 
Humanity.” 

QUEENSLAND.—Increasing interest is shown.. 
A strong feeling exists that the repeal of the 
horrible C.D. Acts, and other important 
reforms, cannot be secured until women get the 
franchise. Meetings have been. held, and 
petitions circulated. Ten towns have been 
visited by the Australasian President, and 
the franchise has been brought before the 
people. 

Victor1a.—As yet we have not secured out 
long-hoped-for right, but we still work, and 
are eye to get the Bill for woman’s fran- 
chise brought before Parliament, without any 
other measure being a part of it, as has been 
previously the case. At a deputation of the 
‘‘Womanhood Suffrage League,” the acting 
Premier, Mr. Isaacs, promised to do what he 
could to help them. He did not, however, 
attach as much importance to the ‘“‘ One man,. 
one vote’? measure not being united with the. 
franchise as we women do. 

Women are taking their places side by side 
with men in our hospitals as doctors, and 
on school boards. The ‘‘ Woman's Suffrage 
League” inquires into the political opinion of 
every candidate for boards of advice, municipal, 
legislative, or federal honours. Three good. 
meetings have been held during the Australasian: 
President’s visit to Victoria, and much interest. 
is awakened. A clause has been added to the 
Commonwealth Bill giving to women the 
franchise for the Federal Parliament. It was. 
carried by 48 to 16. This, if carried, means 
that the other colonies will soon grant to women 
the same privilege. 

SoutH AusTRALIA.— The Queen’s assent having 
been given to the Woman's Suffrage Bill in 
February, 1895, and our House of Assembly 
elections taking place in April, 1896, we 
at once set to work to get the women to 
place their names on the electoral roll. In a. 
short time 59,166 were registered as electors. 
Of these, 39,841 voted, all being 21 years of 
age and over, and their names having been 
six months on the roll. A platform of prin- 
ciples was adopted, and well advocated. Mock 
elections, to teach the women how to vote, and 
meetings, were held. A list of questions was 
sent to every candidate, most of whom replied. 
courteously. An all day prayer meeting was 
held on the day preceding the elections. The. 
results were in favour of social reform to a large 
extent. The percentage of men who voted was 
66°33, women, 66°44, total percentage, 66°38 men 
and women. The elections were the. most 
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lofty, dignified affection, which makes a person 
prefer the future good of the beloved object to 
@ present gratification, is the reason why 80 
many fond mothers spoil their children, and 
has made it questionable whether negligence or 
indulgence be most hurtful; but I am inclined 
to think that the latter has done most harm. 
Mankind seem to agree that children should 
be left under the management of women during 
their childhood. Now, from all the observation 
to all temperance workers, in the Old, as well as | that I have been able to make, women of sen- 
‘in the New, World) stood as a She | sibility are the most unfit for this task, because 
secured 7,000 votes, but, not being a woman of | they will infallibly, carried away by their feelings, 
either political party, did not a seat. spoil achild’s temper. The management of the 


An effort was made, during sitting of this jenn 
trali per, the first, and most important branch of 
Convention, to prevent South A: = education, requires the sober steady eye of 


eir franchise because it th 
using th Cc. Lisle smpees reason ; a plan of conduct equally distant from 


over the women in other colonies who 
voters, but a clause ‘was inserted, and | tyranny and indulgence: yet these are the 
carried, retaining our rights, so that we have 4 | extremes that people of sensibility alternétely 
spart-in helping to federate Australia. fall into, always shooting beyond the mark. 
Most of the evils of life arise from a desire of 


Western AvustTratia.—The women here, as 
-elsewhere, feel the importance of getting the p t enjoyment that outruns itself. The 
obedience required of women fn the marriage 


‘franchise, ?_— Pisses Ps qe a 
along the line. 
‘strengthening | position g state comes under this description; the mind, 


‘ect has been debated in Parliament, 


orderly ever held, and fewer informal 
were cast. Hotels and public-houses 
‘used as polling places out of respect for the 
‘women. 


the vote. 
At the elections of the Federal 
again voted. Miss CO. H. Spence (so w 


and ved good support. naturally weakened by depending on authority, 
Tasmanta.—As in other places, the truth and | never exerts its own powers, and the obedient 

a of the cause are themselves felt. | wife is thus rendered a weak indolent mother. 
ere is a growing conviction that women 


Or, supposing that this is not always the 
consequence, a future state of existence is 
scarcely taken into the reckoning when 
only negative virtues are cultivated. For, 
in treating of morals, particularly when 
women are alluded to, writers have too often 
considered virtue in a very limited sense, and 
made the foundation of it solely worldly utility ; 
nay, a still more fragile base has been given to 
this stupendous fabric, and the wayward fluc- 
tuating feelings of men have been made the 
standard of virtue. Yes, virtue as well as 
religion, has been subjected to the decisions of 
taste. 

It would almost provoke a smile of contempt 
if the vain absurdities of man did notstrike us 
on all sides, to observe, how eager men are to 
degrade the sex from whom they pretend to 
receive the chief pleasure of life; and I have 
frequently with full conviction retorted Pope's 
sarcasm on them; or, to speak explicitly, it has 
appeared to me applicable to the whole human 
race. A love of pleasure or sway seems to 
divide mankind, and the husband who lords it 
in his little harem thinks only of his pleasure or 
his convenience. 

Numberless are the arguments, to take 
another view of the subject, brought forward 
with a show of reason, because supposed to be 
deduced from nature, that men have used, 
morally and physically, to degrade the sex. I 
must notice a few. 

The female understanding has often been 
spoken of with contempt, as arriving sooner at 
maturity than the male. I shall not answer 
this argument by alluding to the early 
proofs of reason, as well as genius, in Cowley, 
Milton, and Pope,* but only appeal to experience 
to decide whether young men, who are early 
introduced into company (and examples now 
abound), do not acquire the same precocity. 
So notorious is this fact, that the bare mention- 
ing of it must bring before people, who at all 
mix in the world, the idea of a number of 
swaggering apes of men, whose understandings 
are narrowed by being brought into the society 
of men when they ought to have been spinning 
a top or twirling a hoop. 

It has also been asserted, by some naturalists, 
that men do not attain their full growth and 
strength till thirty, but that women arrive at 
maturity by twenty. I apprehend that they 


should concern themselves with the laws which 
relate to the education of the young, also that 
there is nothing more rtant than 
their protest against the exclusion which 
denies to our sex the rights and sacred duties 


Jutia M. Houper, — 


Marre Louise Baxter, Secretary. 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
4*VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF DEGRADATION 

TO WHICH WOMAN I8 REDUCED BY VARIOUS 

CAUSES. 
‘To fulfil domestic duties much resolution is 
necessary, and a serious kind of perseverance 
+hat requires more firm support than emotions, 
however lively and true to nature. To give an 
example of order, the soul of virtue, some 
austerity of behaviour must be adopted, 
‘scarcely to be expected from a being who, 
from its infancy, has been made the weather- 
.cock of its own sensations. Whoever rationally 
‘means to be useful must have a plan of conduct ; 
and, in the discharge of the simplest duty, we 
are often obliged to act contrary to the present 
impulse of tenderness or compassion. Severity 
is frequently the most certain, as well as the 
most sublime proof of affection; and the want 
of this power over the feelings, and of that. 


THE ** ENGLISH’ ORGANETTE. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 
WITH EXPRESSION gre ONLY 4/- 
STOP. MONTHLY. 


— 


Plays Hymns Popular Aire,Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltses, Horn rapes, 
ete. Any tunecan be pared with artistic effect by anyone, 
A mere child can play it- ont ous musical 
Instrument in the World. 
PRICE 30/- TERMS: 4/ DEPOSIT AND 4/- MONTHLY. 
anette 6 vered when first 4q, is paid. 
Write for list of music und full particulars. (Mention t! ‘is paper 
J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. a 


* Many other names might be added. 


lant. 
usually decocted is washy, trashy, and dele- 
terious. 


in 
M 
to use alcohol, is only a cardiac or heart stimu- 
lant. It increases for a short time the power 
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reason on false ground, led astray by the male 
prejudice, which deems beauty the perfection 
of woman—mere beauty of features and com. 
plexion, the vulgar 


acceptation of the word, 
whilst male beauty is allowed to have some 
connection with the mind. Strength of body, 
and that character of countenance which the 
French term a physionomie, women do not 
acquire before thirty, any more than men. 

At twenty the beauty of both sexes is equal ; 
but the libertinism of man leads him to make 
the distinction. The French, who admit more 
of mind into their notions of beauty, give the 
preference to women of thirty. I mean to say 
that they allow women to be in their most per- 
fect state, when vivacity gives place to reason, 
and to that majestic seriousness of character, 
which marks maturity ;—or, the resting point. 
In youth, till twenty, the body shoots out; till 
thirty, the solids are attaining a degree of 
density; and the flexible muscles, growing daily 
more rigid, give character to the countenance ; 
that is, they trace the operations of the mind 
with the iron pen of fate, and tell us not only 
what powers are within, but how they have 


been employed. 


It is proper to observe that animals who 


arrive slowly at maturity are the longest lived, 
and of the noblest species. “Men cannot, how- 
ever, claim any natural superiority from the 
grandeur of dongevity; for in this respect nature 
has not distinguished the male. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BEVERAGES OF THE 


PEOPLE. 


Ler us glance a+ the ordinary breakfast beverages 
of the people. 


Tea, even if properly infused, is only a stimu- 
It is not a nourishing beverage, and as 


Coffee, even when of the best, and prepared 
rfection as you find in the East, where 
ommedans are forbidden by their 


of that organ without being in any sense of the 


word a nourishing beverage. 
Cocoa.—The ordinary cocoa is not by any 
means a nourishing beverage. Its good qualities 


either in the English or foreign varieties are 
smothered in starch and sugar that induce and 
promote indigestion. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a —- 
beverage, containing four great restorers 
vitality, Cocoa, Kola, Hops, and Malt. It 
stands out as a builder up of tissues, 4 
promoter of vigour, and in short it has all the 
factors which make robust health. Being 4 
deliciously flavoured beverage it pleases the 


most fastidious palate. Its active powers of 
diastase give tone to the stomach, and promote 
the flow of gastric juice, and however 


indigestible the food taken with it at any meal, 
it acts as a solvent and assimilative. 

All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—‘* It gives me great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture 
of Malt, Hops, Kola and Caracas Cocoa Ex 
tract. I consider it the very best preparation 
of the kind in the market, and, as a nourishing 
drink for children and adults, the finest that 
has ever been brought before the public. As & 
general beverage it excels all previous prepara 
tions. No house should be without it.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins, It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be 
sent free on application to any address, if when 
writing (a postcard will do) the reader will 
name the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


GLOYE FITTING 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


Pr a onaantthecedh N 
108 Ng 


Dpar 


<— 


7072—Ladies’ Princess Slips 


The very best and most practical lining for 
thin materials for evenin viiznance takes the 
form of a Princess slip, which is complete in 
itself, and allows of wearing over it gowns of 
different colours if the wearer be so minded. 
Skirts and waists are made for the same purpose, 
but * sr peng ae ary thickness at the 
waist and danger o gee: slip is great] 
preferred. It should be fitted with oe the 
waist boned, and the skirt stiffened at the 
bottom. It will be enhanced by the addition of 
reeds in the back widths, which keep it in 
aripate shape and allow the thin outer skirt to 

free in soft, graceful folds. The transparent 
over-dress can of course be made with ice 
and skirt separately and a waistbelt. The 
materials best suited to the purpose of the slip 
are taffeta, nearsilk and inwusailne which can 
be found in the prevailing colours of the season. 
The slip is cut'in five pieces—front, back, side- 
back gore, upper and under of sleeve. It is 
fitted by means of a centre seam and side back 
seams, arm and double bust darts, and is closed 
invisibly at the centre front by means of hooks 


and eyes. It may be low-necked, with only 


sleeves; high-necked, with elbow sleeves ; | both of 


or h-necked with no sleeves, as one may 
— The boning should be done with care, 

seam being ee ee 
as any evidence of stitching on the outsi: 
would the effect. 


ager trimming at the bottom is a bias 


finished with lace of the same sort. 

To make this slip for a lady in the medium 
size will uire twelve yards of 22-inch 
material. The pattern, No. 7072, is cut in 
sizes for a 82, 84, 86, 388 and 40-inch bust 
measure. Patterns will be mailed on receipt 


of 6d. in stamps by the En . 
ment W.), Banar berets be Bie rae 
LADIES’ 


** TAILOR-MADES.”’ 
A GLANCE AT MR. GUTERBOCK'S. 


Tue tailor-made gown seems the only possible 
wear at the present time of year, when neat- 
ness and cut are the principal things to be 
desired. Frills and furbelows look out of 
lace during dull and f weather, and there 
an air of comfort ut the tailor gown 
which has a cheering effect even on the worst 
November day. The ep _- ~ ans a 
tting brighter; a grea of braiding 
canloved on the bodices. Blue takes the lead in 
colours just at present - I am informed by 
Mr. Guterbock, one of our leading ladies’ 
tailors), purple co: second in Popeles 
favour. fens shade of blue is fashionable— 
Imperial, Prussian and St. Patrick’s blue, the 
colour of the celebrated Order. 

One of the prettiest dresses at Mr. Guter- 
bock’s show-rooms, 16, New en pee 
Regent-street, was in Venetian cloth in a deep 
shade of blue, made with a Russian bodice 
fastened with Wedgewood buttons, and finished 
off with a narrow-braided belt, with a buckle of 
blue enamel. The revers were of astrachan, 
and the bodice was completed by a basque cut 
out in tabs. Two stylish jackets and skirts, 
made for two sisters, were carried out in 
fine face-cloth, one in blue and one in green, 
the jackets made with semi-fitting backs, with 
velvet revers braided in silver, with a high 
caracule collar. Very novel was a sac-coat of 
dust-coloured cloth made with a skirt to match, 
the entire costume being lined throughout with 
heliotrope silk. The collar was made of white 
cloth, embroidered in military braid, and cut in 
two deep points in a very novel fashion. The 
same idea was carried out in green and brown 
with great success. Mr. Guterbock is making 
all his sac-coats with skirts to match. Grey cloth 
dresses, with Russian jackets, much embroidered 
with black, are considered to be in very good 
style, whilst red and black tweed is a favourite 
mixture, particularly in shepherd’s check. In 
variety of designs there seems no end, and Mr. 


Vive Press.—All should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 
Household Linens. 
Blanket Flannels, &c. 


gy HYDE PARK, W. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Honey Comb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. Toilet Covers, 1/04, 1/44, 1/94. 


Ready Made Sheets, from 4/11. 


A great Variety of Chenille and Tapestry Curtains, from 6/11 per pair. 


Garrovutp’s finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
MILLINERY, JACKETS, CAPES, COSTUMES, &c. 


———————— 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156,158, 160, Edgware Rd, 
HYDE PARE, W. 
Telegrams : GARROULD, Lonvon. 


Telephone 347 (PaDvINGTON). 


EDCWARE ROAD, 


Guterbock’s client2le have a wonderful choice 
materials and styles. I can say from 
experience that the fit is excellent, and the 
workmanship beautifully neat. I must not 
conclude without a reference to the 

riding-habit and Burlington cycling skirt, 
extremely aro in , and v 
Pay Mr. Guterbock’s large circle of 

ers. 


cus- 


CHIFFON. 


H. GUTERBOCK & SONS, 


Reliable Ladies’ Tailors, 
16, NEW BURLINGTON ST., 


REGENT STREET, Ww. 


| The “ Burlington ” and “ Blenheim” 


Cycling Habits. 


SAFETY RIDING HABIT SKIRTS. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 

resent day is Miss Sapies, of 211, Oxford Street. 
Bhe rence ond studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET; 
Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
26s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 
Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


> Our Open Columns. 
‘WOMEN’S SLATE CLU BS. 


To the Editor of the Woman's Sicnat. 


’ Mapamu,—May I ask the favour of a little 
oman’s S1iGNaL in order 


to put 
yore ere Be oe eacd anatal- 
ae ee oe yee ~ + of a slate 


ears we have seen the 


Fres Disrrrvrtion of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much — to friends who will 

to distribute copies of back 


i 
F 


B.W.T.A., and the results are eminently satis- 


members is 211 te oguint "20 last yes ie ee 
» a8 . 
an ———— thrift, a benefit o LY. 

a burial club all rolled into one, ‘TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
with advantage, that after these twelve. and one penny for each further four 
benefits out’ the year, each member | edein words, Figures count as ons word, if in ugroup. 

op ane in. ee a cong same week's issue. Tgp ge = Fang Lf 

mone of the women saan 
have Sree 2 and have also joined eis eo - ea in this column, whea 
omy orking women's branch, a» rect rowslt| 6 dace mega sein eye ale 

Now is the time to arrange for the formation | (where the stamp should go), on the outclda, the letter 
of new clubs, it being desirable that they should | 2% number of, the advertisements ont Breed 
start with the New Year. deh nel Ml a ony soamep Ae you 

I shall be pleased to supply a copy of rules, | want sent on, loose in yous to us ; address 
together with all necessary information on | Sevens Gurdse, London, W.0," samp othe proper weight 
receipt of stamped ig: ates am, sincerely | and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
yours,  (Mns.) M. R, Epuonps, Hon. Sec. | P32" 4m" Seawean you boul. Foard will bot be 

45, Chatsworth-road, West Norwood, 8.E. forwarded. 

Miscellaneous. 


WHAT A DELICIOUS 
FRUITY ODOUR 
Tas is the remark made by a lady when 


ents to Recite and 
and varied 


visiting one of her friends. The hostess was 
engage ee — and age replied, | B, 106. HAND PAINTED Christmas ; s Cards from 
maveell: a T stirred these blocks bs jelly in @ customers own wlahes followed. ee 
basin of hot water.” Such remarks as the 


Holiday Hngagement. 


F. 118. FPOLIpAyY Engagement desired. English 
ion‘ ope maa ha and German fluent. 
ic. Painting. 


constant 
Ww Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies are 
used. Naturally enough, because the jellies are 
flavoured with the delicious juices of freshly 
gathered raspberries and strawberries, grown 
on their own farms by Messrs. Chivers’ 
and Sons, or as in the case of 
orange and lemon, as the juices are ex- 
— from the best ripe imported fruit. 
pared in silver-lined pans, and handled 
by silver-lined ladles, no possible contamination 
of impurity can detract from Chivers’ -Gold 
Mi Jellies. They are so nutritious, whole- 
some and ble as to warrant their inclusion 
as a regular item in the domestic dietary. It is 
very rare indeed that an article comes to the 
consumer with such hallmarks of delicacy, 
material and cleanliness of 


Warmth wirnour Weight. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“* Kals’ fit admirably.” 
“ Shall put all skirts aside for the future. 
coe ee — . 
most comfortable shape.” 

** Satisfactory in every way.” 

* Impossible to find their equal.’ 
Ee wear so well.” : 
“ Really splendid for the price.” 
oe what the advertisements say they 


Sample of ‘ Kals,’ in Navy 
manufacture as are possessed by Chivers’ Gold Blue, or —* 8/11, post free (state 
Modal Jellies. Sold by Grocers and Stores in Better qualities also. made. List 
packets. Half-pints, Pints and Quarts, 24d., ee. 


43d. and 8d. A free sample will be sent on NOT obtainable of any Draper, but 
receipt of , mentioning this Lin ! oi only direct from us. 
Address, 8. Chivers & Sons, Histon, Cambridge. McCALLUM & 00.’S, 17, Stonehouse, Plymouth, 


A FOOD OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EXCELLENCE 


For 
Young Children, 
Nursing Mothers, 
and Invalids. 


The “D,C.L.” MALT EXTRACT is not 
a medicine nor an alcoholic beverage. in 
disguise, but a FOOD and a DIGESTER. 
It is delightful in taste, and children revel in 

as a jam. It nourishes, it stre 
easy of assimilation, and no other FOOD so 
readily takes the ne In the Nursery, 
“D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT will be found 
a source of strength to the young mother as 
well as to her babe. It has all the efficacy 
of the strongest ‘stout -in exciting an 
abundant flow of milk, without any of the 
objectionable properties of an alcoholic 
stimulant. Sold in Bottles and s j 


by Chemists, 


~~ 


repared lever lid Tins, 
rocers, etc., everywhere. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE DISTILLERS CO., Limited, EDINBURGH. 


Makers of the Celebrated “D.C.L.” Weast. 


a 


hi 
iality, direct from spinning room 
dst | cxauisles tone’ 


ens,is . 


5 Se he ae Y 
a@Aadrimhiche 


Y 


MASON’S GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 
pO Soca pth a cee 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
] 
MASON S  \ottincHam) 


COFFEE ESSENCE. 
(THE BEST MADE) 


Ff: 


Tre Unrivalled 


KEATINGS LOZENGES 


EDUOATIONAL. 


THORNELOE HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, 
DORSET. 


Princtpal, Miss BUS8ELL (Cambridge Woman's Examination, 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate) 


Successful preyerenon for Oxford and on Locals, 
Examinations of Royal Academy and Royal lege, etc, 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR DELICATE GIRLS8, 


g College. 
Sea-ba - 
go is very suitable for delicate girls, 
‘ouse 


NE 
[THE Prrrect Firra Viouin Sree is our new 
to consumer, 


free for 5s. Postal Order, retail value 9s. Harcourt & Co., 16, 
Ostbahnstrasse, Dresden, Saxony. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 6 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happl- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOm, 
Box %, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 

Ethics of 


KAREZZA warrsce. 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 
Union S1GnNaL: Thousands of women have blessed 
, StockHam for ToKoLocy, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for KarEzza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


“QVARIOTOMY AVERTED,” post free 2d., 
by MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS, .D. (BOSTON), 
is to show women how they may get rid of their sufferings 
without undergoing this dangerous operation. 
5 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 
‘Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katre Ovtron. 
(First Olass Diplomée in Cookery.) 
INVALID COOKERY (continued). 


WHEY 

is an extremely refreshing drink. Boil together 
equal quantities of sweet milk and buttermilk— 
the latter is difficult to get except in the 
country. Then strain to remove the curds, 
which though tasty are indigestible. When 
buttermilk cannot be had we may make 


RENNET WHEY. 


one teaspoonful of rennet 
warm milk, and _ half 

Stir it and let it 
a curd is formed. 


It is made by pu’ 
in half-pint of ‘ 
teaspoonful of castor s 
stand near the fire un 
Strain, 

ALUM WHEY 
is sometimes given in cases of diarrhea, but 
one should be careful of the amount used, as 
alum is given for an emetic. I have seen a 
recipe in which one drachm was given as the 
quantity, and apparently then the whey might 
be all taken at once, which would never do; if 
one drachm is used of powdered alum to one 
pint of bo milk and strained, » teaspoonful 
ata time would be quite sufficient. 


TREACLE POSSET 


is very for a cold. Boil half a pint of 
milk, and pour into it two tablespoonfuls of 
¢reacle. Boil it till the curd separates, strain it, 
re-boil the posset, and serve hot with sippets of 


toast. 
Another good drink for a cold is 


LINSEED TEA. . 
Wash one ounce of linseed, and put it into a 
saucepan with a quart of cold water, half an 
ounce of liquorice, and the same of sugar candy. 
ffiimmer for an hour and strain it. A table- 
spoonful of this at a time is sufficient. 


_ I must now give some recipes for the feeding 
of convalescent patients, and first of all of meat 


dishes. A very good way of cooking a 
MUTTON CHOP 
is as follows:—Take all the meat off an 
uncooked chop, removing all fat. Mince very 
finely, and put it into a jar with a teaspoonful 
of water, alittle pepper and salt, three drops of 
ketchup (if allowed). Cover the jar and place 
it in a saucepan of boiling water, which keep 
simmering for half an hour. Pile it up on 
small rounds of toast. This is very and 
nourishing, and particularly easy for a patient 
to eat. Meat should always be nicely cut up 
for an invalid. 
CHICKEN 


is of course very much recommended, but 
patients soon tire of it. 

We shall suppose that on the first day it is 
nicely boiled, and that the patient has eaten 
half the breast. The next day the rest of the 
breast might be treated as follows :— 

Pound it in a mortar and pass it through a 
sieve, add half an egg, pepper and salt to taste, 
the merest dust of mace, and one dessert spoon- 
ful of sauce or a little cream. Pour into a 
buttered cup, twist a piece of paper round the 
top, and steam for half an hour. 


FRICASSEB 
might be made of the rest of the chicken. Make 
sauce of half an ounce of flour, the same of 
butter, and half pint of milk and stock mixed, 
season to taste. When boiled, heat the chicken 
in it, which should be cut into nice pieces, 
removing all skin and bone. Serye with sippets 
of toast. 

BEEF STEAK 


may be treated in the way I have mentioned for 
the mutton chop. 


PIGEON STEWED IN MILK 
is rather nice. Prepare a young bird and lay it 
in a stewpan containing equal parts of milk an 
white stock seasoned and boiling. No fat must 
be in it. Simmer the pigeon in this for half an 
hour, then take it out, thicken the sauce with a 
little rice flour, boil and pour over the bird. 


d | among modern people. Man and maiden, their 
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If the patient likes 
SWEETBREADS 
the best way to cook them is by braizing. Of 
course v sweetbreads are consid the 


best, but lamb sweetbreads are very also. 
The heart sweetbread is the best. It is very 
digestible, owing to the presence of the pan- 
creatic juice in it. Prepare a bed of vegetables in 
a cae cover with water or stock and b 
to the boil. Place the sweetbread (which shoul 
first of all be blanched) on the top of the 
vegetables and allow to steam gently for one 
hour. Then take out the sweetbread and with 
some of the liquor make a sauce to ne over it. 
It might also be stewed with advantage in 
milk or stock. Have the liquid boiling, to 
which may be added a pinch of mace, place the 
sweetbread in it and allow to simmer very 
ety = half a ee Then —. it out, 
cken the gravy, a tablespoonful of cream, 
and if liked a few drops of lemon juice, season 
it, dish the sweetb on a piece of toast and 


pour the same round. 
FISH CREAM _ 
is a light and nourishing food. Rub six ounces 


of raw fish through a sieve. Add to this a 
slice of bread which has been soaked in boilin 
water (the water afterwards squeezed out), an 
two tablespoonfuls of cream. Season wi 
pepper and salt, add two yolks of eggs beaten ; 
ly, the two whites beaten to a stiff froth. 
Pour into a mould with buttered 
top, and steam for half an hour. sauce may 
peers with this, but it should be of a simple 
OYSTERS 
are best eaten raw, there is a self-di 
ferment in the liver which is entirely destro 
by heat. It is of the ntmost importance that 
they should be good and fresh, not opened till 
the moment they: are going to be used. The 
old rule that they are in season during every 
month of the year which contains the letter 
‘‘y should be observed. Oysters contain very 
little nutrition, but it is a great matter if they 
tempt the appetite, and may induce the patient 
to eat some nice thin brown bread and butter 
at the same time. 

CREAM RICE SOUP 
is a pleasant change from beef tea. Cut one 
pound of lean veal or mutton into small 
pieces, and place in s saucepan with one a 
of cold water, eight peppercorns and two cloves 
tied in a muslin bag. Cover the saucepan and 
simmer gently for two hours, rub all through 
a sieve removing the muslin bag. With kitchen 
paper take away any fat which may be floa 
on the top. Return to the saucepan an 
thicken with a dessertspoonful of cream of rice 
blended in milk. Season with pepper and salt. 

CELERY SOUP 
is much liked. In one quart of white stock 
boil two heads of celery, cut up and carefully 
washed, till tender. Rub through a wire sieve. 
In the saucepan melt one ounce of butter, 
absorb into it one ounce of flour, add half-a- 
pint of milk gradually, allowing it to boil up, 
and add the soup. Season it properly. 
I must say a good word for 
INVALIDS’ MUTTON BROTH. 

which may be made very nourishing by means 
of the barley which is in it. Take 1 lb. of scrag 
end of neck of mutton, remove all fat, cut up 
into small joints, put into a saucepan with the 
quart of cold water, a little salt, 8 peppercorns 
and 2 cloves tied in a muslin bag, 1 carrot, 1 
turnip. Allow this to simmer for two hours, 
skimming well. Then strain the broth and 
allow it to get quite cold, so that you can easily 
remove every particle of fat which may be on 
the top. Then return it to the saucepan, add 
half ounce of pearl barley, and allow it to cook 
till done. Season the broth and just before 
serving add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 


Tux Cherokee form of marriage is, perhaps, 
the simplest and most expressive to be found 


courtship happily ended, simply join hands over 
a running stream, emblematic of the wish that 
their future shall flow on in the same channel, 
and the thing is done. 


th | health through these colonial fevers. 


paper on the | 


EDINBURGH MAN’: 
ADVENTURE IN 
VENEZUELA. 


Tus following is an extract from a letter to a 
member of the Edinburgh Constab , from 
a friend in the police force of British G — 
‘““We were out two weeks The Vene- 
zuelans fied on our yt e @ drove of 
sheep. We found their camp deserted, exce 
for one wounded officer. For several nigh 
in succession we had been annoyed by them. 
‘The half-dead man found in their camp was 
truly a pitiful object. Accidentally wountedb 
a companion’s gun some days previous, he 
lost an enormous quantity of blood, and when 
we arrived he was in an weak 
condition : the marvel was that he had lived so 
long. He received no medical attendance from 
his countrymen, and on learning of our 
approach they fied and left him. e were 
anxious to do what we could for the poor 
fellow, but our medical knowledge was: as 
limited as our supply of medicines. When at 
our wits’ end, I recollected that before leavin 
Georgetown, Polly insisted upon my taking wi 
mea box of Dr. Williams’ Pills. As you 
will remember, before you left the Colony, 
Polly was brought into a precarious state cs 
e 
doctors had prescribed time after time with no 
effect, and at last (I think to hide their failure) 


.they ordered her home by the first mail. It 


rsons recommended her 


Pills. 
ou know, a most deter- 
vertised medicines, and 


was then that some 
to Dr. Williams’. 
- “T was always, as 
ment of 


Pills. I must, however, honestly admit that 
my unbelief in the efficacy of wonderful 
medicine received a severe shock. Within one 
week our patient was a new man, and I can say 
without exaggeration that you could almost see 
an improvement after each dose of Pills. So 
marvellous indeed was the cure, that everyone 
in camp now firmly believes in Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and from my own knowledge I can 
safely say that in the case of persons weakened 
and reduced by colonial fevers, loss of blood, 
and general weakness, there is nothing to equal 
them. You will no doubt admit, that when I, 
who was such a bitter yl area of patent 
medicines in general, say this, there must be 
or it.—Yours very truly, JamMzs 


made soe hungry, energetic, cheerful men 
and women by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People than by any other means. They are the 
finest tonic in the world. But you must 

the real Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, or it is 
of no use. Look for the full name—Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. There must 
be no missing words. In case of doubt, it is 
better to send to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 
enclosing the price, 2s. 9d. ; or six boxes 18s. 9d. 
They are praised by all classes of pecpls from 
the losveat to the highest in the land, for the 
way in which they have cured paralysis, loco 
motor ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica; also- 
all diseases arising from impoverishment of the 
blood, scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, con- 
sumption of the bowels and lungs, anemia, pale 
and sallow complexion, general muscular weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains in the 
back, nervous headache and neuralgia, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, and 
hysteria. These Pills are a tonic, not a purga- 
tive. 


The Local Government Board approve of the 
roposal of the Battersea Vestry to appoint a 
emale sanitary inspector, whose duty it will be 

to inspect laundries, &c. ,where female labour is 
employed. 
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_GCADBURY’s 


COCOA is COCOA, 


ad COCOA ONLY. 


(CADBURY's is not « combination of drugs or a high - sounding 
| alkalied article, it is 4 most sustaining and 

c : PERFECT 
’ refreshing beverage, being a FOO 


“It is specially suitable FQ FR all times and all seasons. 


met NA. a dt is most building up the 
~~ jRourishing for the 
pacantiripe 


“WE ARE GLAD TO GIVE 
IT THE HIGHEST 


The Analyst says— 
‘* CADBURY 's is 
the TYPICAL 
COCOA of 


and a drink combined. 


growing body. 
For breakfast, supper, AND ail times. , 


The oo bee us repairing the waste 
ideal drink for the G nis : incidental. to life. 


~ CADBURY's (2°22; COCOA 
ayy ) ae AT Er ead ed C] 
, f 2 i of PURE. , ee he Tags: chee Pa lcd ae ’ 
ee ont ec — : 
yo mma pee Ot AE, 


6 Oks Bi 5) a re Baa “7 *. baal ing AP yek ey CT re 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


cy 
FREB FROM ALCOHOL. << 


+ | 
| 


R 


| mn 
| : ——— Excellent. Communion Ss ? 


Strengthens the Digestion and 


Wines. 


improves the General Health. 2 | MADEIRA, 
a Sa K&> CONGRESS, 
: 4 | Post-free on sppli- 
: , LS ation yp RED ALICANTE, 
6d. and. Is. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent an receipt of Stamps, by : | > MUSCAT, MARSALA, 
Ss. F SON, Millers, MACCLEGFIELD. : »” Reputed Pints,14s.to 20s.per dos. 


sabapatpenparacatasneaeatppabasaseenpnensanay Q ey eel ey 
> above will be sent carriage free, oD 


wnt Wie armani EPPS'S COCOA) SS mont winmace, 


Choicest named sorts, dessert and cooking at Ss. per; ©XxTRAcT FRom 4 Lecrure ON “Foops AND THEIR MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 
28 lbs.; Special selection, 78. per 28 lbs.; Secondaries, | VALUES,” By Dr. ANDREW Wizson, F.R.8.E., eto.—“ If any eee 
14a. and 16s. per cwt. Delicious Butter, 1s. 4d. Devonshire motives—first, of due regard for health, and second, of 


Cream and New Laid Eggs, 1s. 6d. per lb. and doz.; | getting full food-value for. money expended—can be said to 

Haslich Honey: 1s. peso ny kek brig (Abed as hae weigh with us in: choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa 

Cob Nuts, 4d.; Filberts, 8d. per lb. Pure e olemeal, | (Epps’s being the most nutritious) should be made to 8 

ds, 6d. per 98 ibs.; 16a. per cwt. Carriage paid on orders | replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food GUPERFLUOUS HAIR painlessly and per- 

over 6s.; Empties returnable. tea and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of manently removed by a system of Electrolysis perfected 

Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross Farm, South | the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read the by Mr. Robert J. Parkes, Medical Electrician, 2 Churc - 
Petherton, Somerset. obvious moral of the story.” street, Southport. Write for particulars and terms. 


4s Recommended by the Unfermented Wine Dept.,B.W.T A. 


“THE WOMAN’S. SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One_Penny,’,every Thursday 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 8s. 3d., or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with, Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :— 
To the Manager, ““WOMAN’S SICNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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